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BELIEFS AND PRACTICES CONNECTED WITH DEATH IN 
NORTH-EASTERN AND WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By A. P. ELKIN 


|X 1931 I published in Oceania a preliminary report of field work 

carried out in the previous year in the north-eastern and western 
regions of South Australia. In this there is a description of the 
location and social organization of the tribes referred to in the 
following pages.1_ The account of the beliefs and practices connected 
with death given here is not a complete one, but consists of brief 
notes made while on this expedition, and references made by previous 
writers, principally Gason, Siebert, Howitt, Horne and Aiston. No 
deaths occurred in the camps where I happened to be during the 
year 1930, and only one burial ceremony was in progress. It is 
probably now too late to see a burial ceremony in its old and complete 
form amongst the tribal remnants in north-eastern South Australia, 
but I have no doubt that a careful study of the events connected 
with death in at least some parts of that region would reveal some 
of the truly aboriginal beliefs regarding it ; indeed some of the old 
practices are still carried on, for it is in such a significant social and 


1A. P. Elkin, “ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 44-73. Other articles published by me on this area are: “‘ The 
Kopara,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 191-8, “ Cult Totemism and Mythology in 
Northern South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 171-92, “ The Dieri Kinship 
System,” Jnl. Roy. Anth. Inst., Vol. LXI, 1931, pp. 493-8. 
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individual crisis as death that the old faith and customs break through 
in spite of an apparently genuine acceptance of modern ways.? 

It is not too late, however, to study the series of events and 
the complex of beliefs associated with death in the north-west of 
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South Australia and the neighbouring regions of Central and Western 
Australia. Moreover, a field worker could now go equipped with a 
useful working knowledge of the social organization and ceremonial 


2A. P. Elkin, “ Civilized Aborigines and Native Culture,” Oceania, Vol. VI, 
No. 2, pp. 125-128, 144. 
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life and some understanding of the language used.* All this is 
necessary if a worker is really to understand the significance of such 
an event as death and the meaning of the beliefs connected with it. 
Indeed, a thorough knowledge of the language, together with some 
prior acquaintance with the group of people affected, is an ideal 
requisite. The latter is, of course, a matter of luck as far as a 
transitory field worker is concerned, for deaths do not occur to order. 
We must hope that it will be possible in the near future for thoroughly 
equipped field workers to return to this, or indeed, to any other 
suitable area from time to time, not merely to observe and describe, 
not merely to ask questions and record answers in the event of a 
death occurring, but above all to discuss with the natives themselves 
the meaning of what occurs. We too often apply our own interpreta- 
tions to, or our own inferences from, the events seen or described, 
without trying to ascertain their meaning and significance for those 
most deeply concerned. What they think of it—what the death 
and ensuing customs and rites mean to them—is part of the social 
phenomenon being studied. Moreover, a knowledge of such meaning 
is essential for a full understanding of the social function of the 
customs. This, of course, adds to the difficulty of field research, 
especially in Australia, where the aborigines move about so much, 
now in family groups, now in large units, according to economic 
necessity, social attraction or ceremonial obligation. Death itself 
adds to this mobility, for a tabu on the camp, and on the name and 
all that belonged to the deceased, and the usual necessity for revenge 
set more than one group in motion, and yet this very fact must itself 
be studied. 


But even though field workers could not keep up with all the 
movements of the groups involved in a death, a thorough knowledge 
of the tribal language would make it possible for them to discuss the 
facts with individuals and get their points of view and opinions. 
Nomadic and primitive though the aborigines be, they are quite 
capable of evaluating their customs and experiences and of helping 


’ This is the result of my own work in 1930, very little of which has yet been 
published, and of the shorter expeditions organized by the Adelaide University 
Board of Anthropological Studies, in co-operation with and assisted by the Australian 
National Research Council. 
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us to understand themselves. This important fact was made clear to 
me recently, though not for the first time, while working with certain 
full-blood aborigines of New South Wales who have a thorough 
knowledge of English. One even said that if I would tell him the 
object of my inquiries he would know better how best to help me, 
by referring to, explaining and discussing apposite matters. 

Unfortunately, apart from a few references, this article is not 
a contribution to this deeper study of ‘‘ Death and What Follows ” 
in aboriginal life, but merely a summary of what occurs and of some 
of the beliefs held by some South Australian tribes. 

The Wailpi Tribe (Flinders Range). When a man is dying, his 
wife and children must remain some distance away. Likewise, a 
man keeps away from the dying body and corpse of his wife, father 
and mother. Wailing ensues on a death,* and the camp must be 
shifted. The latter rule operates even at this stage amongst both 
the half-castes and full blacks of the tribe, although none of them 
know anything of wild life. But as they have been for some time 
constructing huts of a more permanent nature than formerly, and as 
repeated removals after death would cause a lot of trouble, they 
generally move the dying person from his hut just before death and 
thus avoid the necessity of shifting camp. 

“ Inquest.”’ The first duty after a death is to conduct the 
“mquest.” A lot of people gather round. Three men hold the 
corpse on their heads, while another man, tapping boomerangs, asks 
the deceased person whether this man or that man and so on, 
mentioning a string of names, caused his death. As soon as the 
deceased hears the right name, his corpse jumps off the heads of the 
bearers into the arms of the catchers, three of whom are standing 
on either side of it. The same answer must be given three times to 
be regarded as final. During the questioning a prescribed song 
is sung. 

The Burial. In this tribe all persons are interred in the extended 
position with the head to the south. The grave is, as usual, shallow. 


* An early reference to this tribe states that on the occasion of a death, the 
relations smear their faces with powdered charcoal and red ochre mixed with fat. 
Other members of the tribe put on their heads a plaster made of burnt gypsum. 
They also plaster their bodies with the same substance. H. A. Smith, ‘“‘ The Nimbalda 
Tribe”” in G. Taplin, The Folk-Lore, Manners, Customs and Languages of the 
South Australian Aborigine (published 1879), pp. 87-9. 
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Stones are placed inside the grave around the feet and head to protect 
the body, and sticks are placed across the top of the grave. The 
dirt taken out of the hole is heaped in a semi-circle outside at the 
head of the grave. The ground around the grave is cleaned and is 
inspected from time to time for the purpose of finding the hole 
used by the spirit of the deceased in coming out of the grave. It 
may seem strange that the spirit should have to make a special hole 
for its exit, seeing that the grave is not filled in with earth, but even 
the half-castes assured me that this was true.* The spirit which is 
called wangaht and yangura is like one’s aualu, shadow. A fire is 
lit on the cleared place to keep the spirit at the grave, though in 
summer time the fire may be lit some distance from the grave between 
this and the camp. The fire might be attended to for about three 
months. After the body has become quite dry, the stones are taken 
out of the grave, which is then filled up with earth. The spirit is 
by that time freed from the body and goes to Kindyjira, “ on top.” 

A deceased man’s widow must keep away from the camp for a 
month, though the prohibition is so far relaxed that towards the 
end of the month she may come to the camp at night to sleep. 

The Pankala Tribe. According to C. W. Schurmann,® the 
customs amongst the Pankala (Parnkalla), the south-western 
neighbours of the Wailpi and possibly also the Naua, were similar. 
The only burial which he saw was one in which the ceremonies, said 
to be many, were dispensed with. The body was laid with the head 
to the west and the legs bent upwards on dry grass at the bottom of 
a hole five feet deep and four feet long. Strong sticks were placed 
lengthways over the mouth of the grave. On these a mound of 
earth was put so as to leave a space between them and the body. 
Wailing takes place not only immediately after the death, but also 
very frequently at the evening camps even for months after the event. 


5 In many tribes such holes, which are usually made by insects, are used in the 
inquest ; the side of the grave on which the hole appears, or the direction of the slope 
of the hole indicated the direction of the ‘“‘ murderer’s”’ country ; e.g. the Piladapa 
custom mentioned below. The present-day Wailpi may have misinterpreted some 
such old use as this, though it is more likely that they shared the belief of 
the neighbouring Dieri, that if the deceased were discontented with his grave, he 
would walk about in the cleared ground around it, leaving his footmarks. (R. Brough 
Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. I, p. 119.) 

*“ The Aboriginal Tribes of Port Lincoln,” in J. W. Woods, The Native Tribes 
of South Australia, pp. 247, 248, 237. 
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Though this wailing commences rather formally, yet Mr. Schurmann 
was persuaded that the natives feel keenly and regret sincerely the 
loss of their friends : thus, “‘ after a wail, they preserve for a while a 
demure silence, and exhibit every other symptom of persons in 
affliction ’’; moreover, a strict tabu on the name of the dead was 
observed for many years after a death, ‘‘ not from any superstition, 
but for the professed reason that their mournful feelings may not 
be excited, or to use their own expression, ‘ that it may not make 
them cry too much ’.”’ Revenge expeditions were organized when it 
was suspected that the departed’s death was caused by unfair 
means, that is, magic. Even death from snakebite was attributed 
to a personal cause. The guilty person was believed to be designated 
by the dying person just before death. 


Tribes of North-Eastern South Australia. (Dieri, Piladapa, 
Yantruwanta, Yauarawaka, Marula, Wongkonguru, Ngameni.) These 
tribes are divided into matrilineal moieties named by the Yantru- 
wanta, for example, Tiniwa and Kulpuru, and by the Dieri, Matari 
and Kararu. This division has a bearing on death and burial, for 
only members of the dying and deceased person’s moiety may 


normally approach the “‘ death-bed”’ or take part in the actual 
burial ritual. Thus, a man takes part in the burial of his mother, 
mother’s brother, mother’s father, own brother and sister, sister’s 
children, but not of his father, father’s sister, own children and so on. 
The members of the moiety to which the deceased does not belong 
remain some distance away from the scene, and paint themselves 
with “‘ kopi,” pipeclay ; this is especially true of the widow and her 
brother, and the husband if the deceased be a married woman. 
Indeed, the widow or widower, as the case may be, wears one of the 
now well-known “‘ widow’s caps,” that is, a thick plaster of pipe- 
clay, up to an inch in thickness, applied over a head-net, and covering 
the top and back of the head.’ 


7 Horne and Aiston, Savage Life in Central Australia, p. 156, state that the 
Wongkonguru, the northern neighbours of the Dieri, apply the burnt gypsum directly 
on the hair without the intervention of a net. Siebert says, in “ Sagen und Sitten 
der Dieri,’”’ Globus, Bd. XCVII, No. 4, p. 57, that in this same tribe the gypsum 1s 
finally scraped off the mourners and put on the grave. Howitt, Native Tribes of © 
South-East Australia, p. 447, referring to the Dieri, says that this occurs after the 
leaves of the bushes used in the burial are dried up, or when the footprints of the 
deceased can no longer be seen around the grave. 
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Howitt states that the members of the deceased’s moiety paint 
themselves with red ochre, and Siebert says that the reason for 
this is self-protection. § 

Inquest and Burial. As soon as the death has occurred, a 
general wailing is set up, and two or three men carry the body on 
their heads to the site of the grave. These men, like all the rest who 
take part in the inquest and burial, belong, according to rule, to 
the moiety of the deceased. But if there are not enough men of 
that moiety present, one or more of the opposite moiety can be 
persuaded to assist ; this means, however, that the latter have a 
kopara, claim, against the deceased’s moiety and clan which must be 
settled by the gift of a woman or women in marriage. The “ inquest ”’ 
is held at the burial ground. Two or, more usually, three men kneel 
(generally on one knee and sitting on one heel) one behind the other 
about a foot apart. A kukapira or pira-pira, a pad or coil of string 
is put on each of their heads, and the corpse which has previously 
been tied full-length in a net, with the big toes tied together (Dieri), 
is placed across the men’s heads. One of the old men® then takes 
two light sticks, from fifteen inches to three feet in length, called the 


kunya, and amidst complete silence calls out the name of the place 
whither the dead person is going, apparently for the purpose of 
calling his attention to the inquest rite. The words as given to me 
are: Gdla gala gala gala (wake him, or let him know), Balkarakarinyi 
(the place), mit waruka (travelling in the air), napa (water), tapant 
(drink). This Balkarakariny: seems to be a spring out west where 
the spirit has its last drink on its way to the home of the dead. 


8 Howitt, op. cit., p. 447; O. Siebert, op. cit., p.57. The latter tells us that the 
widower’s or widow’s hair is singed, and that the deceased’s hut is pulled down ; 
he then makes what is almost a startling statement, that should anyone take and 
burn a standing post from the deceased’s hut, he would be killed in a pinya, revenge 
expedition. (Jbid.,57.) Howitt gives an interesting native explanation why persons 
not of deceased’s moiety remain some distance away from him and “ anxiousl 
guard themselves from seeing his face’ : According to some, it is “‘ lest they should 
become possessed by a great longing for the deceased, while others say that the 
spirit of the deceased might so draw them to itself that they too might die.” Howitt, 
op. cit., p. 447. Apparently the members of deceased’s own moiety have no such 
fears. But this difference in moiety behaviour requires explanation. 


® Usually the nearest relative, in the Dieri rite, according to Gason, in Woods, 


The Native Tribes of South Australia, p. 274, provided that he visited the deceased 
sufficiently often during his illness, says O. Siebert, op. cit., p. 56. 
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The corpse “‘ jumps ”’ off the bearers’ heads on to the ground 
by way of acknowledging the summons to the “ inquest.’’ The 
body is lifted back on to the bearers’ heads, and the spirit is asked, 
again to the tapping of the kunya, whether the person who caused 
his death came from this or that place ; the interrogator enumerates 
a list of places until the corpse falls to the ground at the mention 
of the right place. It is restored again and is questioned in the 
same manner regarding the possible ‘‘ murderer’ from the place 
which has been signified. The inquiry is sometimes expedited if 
the dying person was able to give some idea of the person who was 
causing his death. According to Yantruwanta informants, the 
dying man dreams of the Mura (the cult-totem) of some man or men, 
and tells this to his relations who then have a kopara, death-debt, 
against the person or persons signified. The deceased’s information 
is tested at the “‘ inquest,’’ and the matter is settled according to 
the custom of kopara.1® Siebert tells us that a deceased woman 
is asked the name of the man with whom she refused to have sexual 
relations ; this mam is regarded as the “ murderer.’’ The natives 
apparently think that a man whose advances have been rejected, 
most likely caused the death of the woman concerned. Siebert 
also states that if one of two great friends die, the remaining friend 
is regarded as guilty of the death ; the reasoning is that just as they 
were bosom friends in life, so must they remain in death, and the 
second one is sent to his death. However, I was not able to test 
this information.” 


In this area, as elsewhere in Australia, the “‘ inquest ’’ does not 
always result in the designation of a guilty person. Thus in a case 
in the Yauarawaka tribe into which I made inquiries, the deceased 
(a woman) would not answer the questions. This must at least mean 
that the bearers of the corpse and the questioner were satisfied that 
the death really was due to natural causes or else that it would be 
impolitic to ‘‘ find a murderer.” These natives are “ civilized,” 
working from time to time on sheep and cattle stations. If, however, 
some one had been designated, there would have been a kopara 


10 A. P. Elkin, “ The Kopara,”’ Oceania, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 193-6. 
11Q. Siebert, op. cit., p. 56. 
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against him, and he would have been obliged to hand over one of his 
female relations or some goods in satisfaction. Such kopara are 
settled by an exchange of goods and temporarily of wives ; on such 
an occasion men and women of the same moiety have intercourse. 

The grave is dug to a depth of about three feet. The body 
is interred in the extended position lying on its back, with the head 
to the south. While the grave is being dug and the body being 
lowered into it, a smoke-fire is kept up so as to overcome any smell 
and also to prevent those taking part in the burial getting weak. 
In the Dieri tribe, according to Siebert, a headman advances to the 
grave and makes a speech which varies according to the kind of 
person the deceased happened to be. If he has been a good man, 
the speaker says: ‘“‘ We need not show you the way to Palankarani 
(the Balkarakarinyi of the neighbouring tribes); you were good 
and can find it yourself.”” But if the deceased has been a bad man, 
he is chided for having led an evil life, and told that he must remain 
dead. 

Burial Cannibalism. Burial cannibalism was practised in all 
this north-eastern corner of South Australia. My informants stated 
that some of the fat of the cheek was cut off and eaten raw by the 
blood relations of the deceased, provided that they were old. Young 
folk just watched. The partakers only ate a very small bit each, 
and the purpose was to maintain courage and prevent their crying 
too much. Gason’s earlier information is similar, except that he 
states that fat from other parts than the cheek was eaten, namely, 
the fat adhering to the muscles of the face, thighs, arms and stomach ; 
this was passed round and swallowed. The cutting was done in the 
grave by a man unrelated to the deceased. Gason says that the 
order in which the relations partake of their dead relatives is this : 
“ the mother eats of her children. The children eat of their mother. 
Brothers-in-law and _ sisters-in-law eat of each other. Uncles, 
aunts, nephews, nieces, grandchildren, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers eat of each other. But the father does not eat of his 
offspring, or the offspring of the sire.” A more exact enumeration 
of the relatives would, I am sure, show that the partakers belonged 
to the deceased’s own moiety and probably also to his own totemic 


clan. When natives in this part speak of relatives, they refer in the 
B 
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first instance to the other members of their madu, their matrilineal 
social totem-clan, and secondly to their matrilineal moiety. This 
explains why a father does not eat of his children ; he belongs to the 
opposite moiety and must keep away from the grave; likewise 
father’s sisters (referred to as aunts by aborigines), mother’s father 
and mother’s mother remain away. On the other hand, mother, 
mother’s brother, mother’s mother, father’s father and sister’s 
children, all of whom belong to the deceased’s own moiety, and most 
of them to his own clan, being grouped together as his kanayawora, 
take part in the obsequies at the grave. These people paint them- 
selves with a mixture of red ochre and gypsum, and after having 


eaten of the human fat, paint a black ring round their mouths with 
charcoal and fat.}? 


Siebert states that as far as he could ascertain it is only in cases 
of sudden death that burial cannibalism is practised by the Dieri, 
and then only if the deceased be very fat. The fat on the flank, 
breast and thighs was cut off, cooked on the coals and eaten. He 
adds that the flesh was never eaten.}* 


The Wongkonguru apparently also practised burial cannibalism 
in cases of sudden death. It may, of course, have been a regular 
feature of the burial ritual in earlier days, but it has been difficult 
to get any reliable information during the past forty years. Horne 
and Aiston, however, give one case which was sufficiently attested. 
A very fat man died suddenly after being overheated. The natives 
could find no cause for his death and did not think that anyone 
would have “ boned” him. So they cooked the body and sent 
pieces of the flesh to all the camps, thinking that if the dead man had 
been ‘“‘ boned,” his flesh would poison the man who had caused his 
death. Needless to say, every person to whom any of the flesh was 
sent ate it so as to prove his innocency.'4 


12S. Gason, “ The Dieyerie Tribe,’ in Woods, The Native Tribes of South 
Australia, p. 274; and Howitt, op. cit., pp. 447-9. Gason’s statement, that 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law eat of each other is contrary to the moiety rule, 
though, of course, a brother-in-law might be urged to take part. 

18Q. Siebert, op. cét., p. 57. 


14 Horne and Aiston, op. ctt., p. 144. 
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Whatever be the origin of this practice of burial-cannibalism, 
one of its functions appears to be to restore the harmony and cohesion 
of the group which has been disturbed by the death. The eating 
unites the partakers to one another and to the departed ; moreover, 
in the case just given, it proves innocency and removes suspicion. 
This function is obvious in the custom according to which a murderer 
preserves some of the fat of his victim to protect himself against a 
blood feud : when he is called to account by the murdered person’s 
relations, he gives them this fat to eat, with the result that they 
become pacified and even grateful.1® 

According to Siebert, the Dieri laid the corpse in the grave on a 
couch of a plant called kwyamara, and also covered it with the same 
plant. Incidentally, those who partook of the deceased’s fat were 
decked with this same plant, perhaps as a sign of the bond existing 
between them and him.?¢ ) 

Sacred Songs at the Grave. The rate at which the grave was 
filled in with earth and covered with a mound seems to have varied 
in these tribes. Of course in these days the tendency is to fill it in at 
once, as a Piladapa informant told me and as occurred in Yauarawaka 
country during my sojourn there. Gason seems to give similar 
information for the Dieri in his day, about sixty years ago.1? But 
the Yantruwanta custom, which I am inclined to think was fairly 
general in this area, was to fill the grave in a little each day, not 
completing the process and the raising of the mound until all the 
secret cult-totem songs which belonged to the deceased had been 
sung. But whether the grave was filled in at once or gradually, an 
important, perhaps the most important, part of the ritual was the 
singing of the sacred songs, called mura-wima, that is wima, songs, 
about the Mura, or totemic heroes. Indeed, a man’s mura-wima 
were sometimes sung during his last illness to comfort him, the sick 
person joining the watchers in the singing as long as he was able. 


18 Q. Siebert, in Howitt, op. cit., p. 449. 


16Q. Siebert, in Howitt, op. cit., pp. 448-9. Horne and Aiston, op. cit., p. 153, 
say that amongst the Wongkonguru the grave is sometimes lined with herbage, but 
they regard this as a custom copied from the Kwiani, who line the grave and cover 
the corpse with vegetation. 


17S. Gason, in Woods, op. cit., p. 274. 
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The mura-wima are the songs connected with a person’s 
ceremonial cult-totem which he or she has inherited in the male line ; 
they narrate the exploits of the culture-heroes associated with the 
particular cult-totem clan. This totem is called pintara by the Dieri 
and nari by the Yantruwanta. Now, as the pintara is patrilineal 
and the moieties matrilineal, there are normally pintara men of any 
one totem in both moieties ; but the singers of the deceased person’s 
cult-songs will only be those men whose f7ntara is the same as his, 
and who also belong to his or her moiety, though, if there is not 
enough of these, then some of that totem of the opposite moiety may 
be invited to assist ; this implies the incurring of a burial ritual 
kopara or debt which will have to be balanced later on.18 There are, 
however, a few other men who can assist in the singing, namely the 
maduka (Dieri) or amata (Yantruwanta), men of the deceased’s own 
moiety and related to him as sister’s sons; that is, the men who 
have, as is their right, been given a share and responsikility in their 
mother’s brother’s pintara, and are therefore privileged and indeed 
obliged to assist in the latters’ pimtara ceremonies.!® Thus, the 
sisters’ sons of a deceased man would take part in singing his mura- 
wima, for they both knew these and belong to his moiety. If there 
are not enough men at hand at the time of the death, the grave is 
filled in at once, and some mourners watch at the grave until enough 
pintara or maduka men arrive. I witnessed an instance of this in 
Yauarawaka country in 1930. A woman of the Kulpuru moiety and 
pukant, rain, patrilineal cult-totem died and was interred ; but as 
there were not sufficient pukani men at hand to sing her totemic ~ 
song, the grave was filled in and a circular mound about three 
feet high and twelve feet in diameter was built up over the grave 
and covered with bushes. A space about three feet wide was cleared 
around it. Just near this was a windbreak of bushes near which a 
number of Kulpuru men who were camped only a hundred yards 
away spent a good deal of their time watching the grave, and waiting 
for some pukani singers to arrive. A woman of the Tiniwa moiety 


18 A. P. Elkin, ““ The Kopara,” Oceanta, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 193-6. 


19 A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,”’ Oceanta, 
Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 58-60. 
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was camped about a quarter of a mile away, in accordance with the 
rule that members of the opposite moiety should not approach the 
grave. This is even true regarding an old grave. I have found that 
natives would not accompany me near enough to a grave to photo- 
graph it if the person buried in it did not belong to their moiety. 

If, however, sufficient singers are present at the interment, 
they commence the mura-wima, singing all day and in the evening 
put some earth over the body. According to a Yantruwanta 
informant, if the death takes place in the evening, the corpse is put 
in the grave at once, but not covered up, and the mourners camp 
at the grave, ready to commence the singing next day. The singing 
is continued each day, perhaps for a fortnight, until the mura is 
finished, and each evening more earth is added to the grave, until 
finally the mound is raised and sticks and logs are piled on top. 
The men and women of the moiety to which deceased does not belong, 
the “‘ kopi’’ people—so called because they are painted with pipe- 
clay or burnt gypsum—who have remained all this time some distance 
from the grave, just being able to hear the singing and to see the 
progress of the burial, now come up on the last night to the grave. 
One of the men sings on top of the grave, while the “ kopi ’’ women, 
each with some bushes in one hand, crawl round the grave three 
times (three times is the rule) ; the men of the deceased’s moiety 
then step up, and blocking the women, take the bushes from them 
and remove the “ kopi”’ caps and head-nets from any, such as the 
widow and some close female relations, who happen to be wearing 
them. These women then go away from the grave. Deceased’s 
moiety male relations then take ‘‘ anything,’’ such as nets and “ kopi ”’ 
caps from the men of the other moiety. All such things are then 
put on the grave, after which it is deserted. The general camp is 
shifted and the name of the dead person is not used again. 

During the obsequies, especially in cold weather, a fire is made 
every evening near the grave for the deceased’s comfort, and food is 
sometimes placed near by for him or her. The women wail each 
night. 

The Piladapa tribe do not seem to practise the kunya form of 
inquest as arule. With the big toes tied together, and the thumbs 
tied behind the back, the body is interred and covered up immediately 
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after death. Sticks are put over the top of the grave. The ground 
around is cleared and inspected from time to time for holes. Ifa 
hole appears it is tested with a stick ; if the hole prove to be shallow, 
it is only an insect’s hole, but if it be deep, it was made by the 
deceased’s spirit coming out of the grave. The side of the grave on 
which the hole is found gives the direction in which the ‘‘ murderer ”’ 
lives. 


One of Howitt’s correspondents states that the Blanchewater 
section of the Dieri, who would be close neighbours of the Piladapa, 
inter the dead as just narrated, but examine the cleared space each 
morning for a month, looking for tracks. If tracks are found, the 
body is removed and buried elsewhere, as the survivors think that 
the deceased is not satisfied with his grave.”® Siebert, however, 
also speaking of the Dieri tribe, implies that the foot-tracks around 
the grave show that the widow must continue her mourning, for as 
soon as the dead man’s tracks are no longer found there, the friends 
either of the deceased or of the widow wash the mourning colour off 
her and paint her with red ochre and fat as a sign that she can marry 
again.*2 

The Dieri distinguished three souls in each person, namely 
kutchi (kutjt), mungara and yaola. The first is the ghost of the 
recently deceased, which hangs around the grave, and benefits from 
the fire and food left for it by the mourners. The kutji usually 
dwell in the shade of bushes. They show themselves in various 
forms, such as an eagle circling round a person’s head, or a crow which 
fearlessly remains sitting, drinking and looking about, quite near 
a person, or as an emu or kangaroo that behaves in a like manner, or 
as an owl. A person who hunts away such a crow or other creature 
will be stricken with sickness, and while he is sick the kutji will 
carry him away and the mungara will extract his kidney-fat. The 
kutji of a deceased man appears to his younger brother and teaches 
him a new song and dance ; this is not a sacred wima, but one which 
can be shown to anybody ; the brother teaches it to the deceased's 
friends and relations, who then perform it in his honour. 


20 Howitt, op. cit., p. 449. 
21Q. Siebert, Globus, Bd. XCVII, No. 4, p. 57. 
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The first whites who came into the Cooper country were thought 
to be spirits of the dead wandering about, kutji. Indeed, any strange 
apparition, such as a team of bullocks, or the dust-whirlwinds which 
sweep across the plains, is called by the same term. The medicine- 
men claim that they hold converse with the kutjz and could show 
them to anyone who was bold enough to look. 


The mungara goes south after death, though it keeps on looking 
back to see what is being done at the grave. The yaola is the personal 
spirit which goes after death to Palankarani, not far from Lake Hope, 
where the soil is very cracked and full of holes ; from there it goes 
to pariwilpa, the sky. The yaola are seen as falling stars. When a 
person sees such a star, he asks who is dead.” 


Tribes East of Laverton, W.A. Amongst the tribes of the Great 
Victoria Desert and the tribes generally to the north-east and east 
of Laverton, the members of which are drifting in constantly to the 
Laverton and Mt. Margaret districts, the main features of the burial 
rites are as follows: Immediately after a death, the deceased man’s 
hair is cut off by a man in the relation of tribal maritj1, brother-in-law, 
and given to a tribal sister who makes it into a quoit-shaped object 
called nandindi by the Mandjindja of the Warburton Range and 
kilti-kiltt by the natives nearer Laverton.*> If the deceased be a 
woman, her hair is cut off by her tribal husband and is made into a 
kilti-kilti by his sister. The body is then denuded of all covering, 
doubled up and tied. In the case of a man, particular care is taken 
to tie his right arm to his side as a precaution against his throwing 
spears in the after-life. The deceased’s camp and belongings are 
burnt, after which the corpse is carried to a shallow grave and placed 
in it on a bed of leaves, with the head to the east. The grave is not 
filled in, but just covered with sticks placed across the top. The 
earth which was dug out is made into a mound a few feet away. 
All grass, trees and rubbish are cleared for a space of fifteen or twenty 
feet around. Fork-shaped branches are usually hung with the 
“handle ’’ or stem uppermost, in the trees near the grave, and if a 


*2.Q. Siebert, op. cit., p. 56. Howitt, op. cit., pp. 434, 446. 


23 Compare the kuru-urkna of the Aranda. Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, 
Vol. II, pp. 445, 448. 
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rug was used for carrying the corpse, this is also hung on one of the 
trees and left there. 

A deceased man’s tribal sister carries the frlt:-kilti for some 
time, after which deceased’s father, own or tribal, at her request 
sends for the widow. A meeting is arranged at which the “ sister ”’ 
calls the latter to come for the hltt-kilti, These two women then 
exchange presents. After this the widow puts the hair “ring” 
on the arm of one of her tribal sisters as a request to the latter to 
visit the corpse for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of the death. 
This woman is accompanied by one or more of her tribal fathers 
and brothers-in-law, and also by a medicine-man. Indeed, it is 
really the lastnamed who conducts the “ inquest,” deciding the 
direction of the “‘ murderer ’’ by the wind and the smell at the grave. 
The widow then takes the kzlti-kilti again, and carries it about until 
vengeance has been taken, after'‘which she throws it, or gets some 
man to throw it, into Kapi Djilanga, a waterhole where Wonambi, 
the mythical water-serpent, eats it. She can then remarry. 

In some cases the widow drags a spear along to the man whom 
she is willing tomarry. He must, of course, be a correct classificatory 
madunga, husband, and further, he must be the deceased husband’s 
own brother if there be such a person, and the eldest surviving brother 
if there be more than one. Sometimes, however, an elder brother 
will waive his claim to the widow in favour of a younger brother, 
own or tribal. The dragging of the spear to the widow’s future 
husband is a sign, or rather a request, that the “‘ inquest ”’ should 
be held and revenge taken, so that the woman might marry again. 
But as the remarriage as well as the “ inquest’ and revenge is a 
matter of social significance, this symbolical action must only be 
performed at a meeting. The men present announce that the miri 
bana, deceased’s ground, the grave, must be visited. The men and 
women of the widow’s and her late husband’s sections accompany 
her to the grave. Her brother, own or tribal, clasps her prospective 
husband as a sign that he has to remove the bones from the grave, 
which he does with the help of two or three of the men. The bones 
are reburied in a hole alongside of the first grave which is filled in 
level, but a mound is raised over the new grave. All present hit 
their heads and wail, and a death dirge, a raga—this is not a secret 
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totemic song—is sung all night long until the early morning, when 
the grave is left for good. Sometime later, months it may be, 
a meeting is held at which the widow is handed over to her new 
husband by her brother or father. 

The bones of a deceased woman are examined and removed 
in the same manner as just described, and a meeting is held at a 
later date for the handing over of the zlti-kilti, the death-token. 
The men sit in one group, and the women in another. The zlit- 
kilti is brought in by the deceased woman’s tribal kuri, husband, 
and wari, sister-in-law, and placed on the ground by itself while 
they sit nearby. The deceased’s brothers, own and tribal, then step 
out from the men and put a heap of presents near these two, and 
her sisters, own and tribal, step out from the group of women and 
add presents to the heap. The tribal husband and sister-in-law 
accept the presents, and then the actual widower steps forward and 
picks up the hair “ ring”’ which he carries about until it becomes 
ragged when he sends it to a Wonambi waterhole to be swallowed 
by that mythical serpent. 

The ilti-kilt1, being made of the dead person’s hair, is endowed 
with curative properties. Applied to the affected part of a sick 
person’s body, it extracts the illness ; or rather, the kodt, the spirit 
of the deceased, which is said to be in it, enters the sick person and 
effects the cure. The hzlti-kiltt is kept greased with fat and red 
ochre, and great care must be taken of it lest it be lost, seeing that 
the deceased’s spirit is in it, for the spirit, sacramentally as it were, 
through this hair-token, must be finally delivered to the mythical 
water-serpent. The association of human spirits with water and 
the water-serpent is a widespread Australian belief. 

“ Inquest.”” The “ inquest”’ consists of an examination of 
the bones which have been gradually denuded of the flesh while 
lying in the grave. Signs of magical choking are sought. The 
“coroner ’”’ says koldu nandiyo, that is, someone has choked him. 
This choking is an intricate process: sticks or bones are pushed 
through the neck and tongue, and small stones and some arm-blood 
are put into the victim’s ears, which are then pulled to make him 
deaf. Apparently, however, no marks are made on the flesh, but 
only on the bones which, therefore, become the subject of the 
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“inquest.” Having decided that death was caused by choking, 
the medicine-man ascertains from the direction in which the smell 
is travelling from the grave, the quarter in which the “ murderer ” 
lives. 


Revenge-expedition. The revenge-expedition, wonmala, is sent 
out by the headmen of the local group or groups affected by the 
death. A preliminary corroboree is held in which all the performers, 
amongst whom are the women, are painted with red ochre, and 
before starting out, the members of the wonmala temporarily 
exchange wives with one another. The men concerned wear the 
djina karpil, emu-pad shoes, so that their tracks cannot be recognized. 
When returning, after having killed the ‘ murderer,” they paint 
themselves red, black and white, more especially with a white stripe 
from one shoulder to the opposite side, if vengeance was taken on a 
man but with a piece of bark tied across from shoulder to side if on 
a woman. As the wonmala men enter camp, they make a great 
noise. Quarrelling and even fighting sometimes follows the announce- 
ment of the name of the person killed by the expedition, for he 
might have been a special friend or relation of one of the camp- 
people. However, no death occurs, and finally, there is an exchange 
of women between brothers, own and tribal, as a sign of peace. 


The customs connected with burial, inquest and revenge are 
much the same amongst the western tribes of South Australia as 
amongst the tribes between Laverton and the Western Australian 
border. Further, according to an intelligent half-caste Wirangu 
informant who had spent a number of years in the Kalgoorlie and 
Norseman districts of Western Australia, the customs there also 
were similar. In this district, for example, the corpse was interred 
in the same way as at Mt. Margaret, with sticks only over the grave. 
A few days after the burial, men and women of the deceased’s own 
generation or of his grandparents’ or grandchildren’s, visited the 
grave and scraping a mixture of earth and exudations from the corpse, 
rubbed it on themselves and, having filled in the grave, went away 
crying. A broken yam-stick and a broken spear used to be stuck 
on the graves of a girl and boy respectively, and a full-length yam- 
stick and spear on the respective graves of a woman and man. The 
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customs associated with the dead person’s hair were the same as 
those described. 


Wonga Mula Tribe. Amongst the Wonga Mula and the natives 
generally who make towards Ooldea and the Bight from the north- 
west of South Australia, the men and women who perform the 
burial ritual are yanandarga to the deceased, that is, they belong 
either to his own generation or to that of his grandparents and grand- 
children, though his own brother and sister do not take part. After 
the burial in the open grave which is merely covered with sticks, the 
kodt (kurdt) or spirit of the dead man returns with his yanandarga 
people, and meeting his brother who has remained some distance 
away, enters and dwells in him until his death, when it is apparently 
just forgotten. About four months after the death, the sticks are 
removed from the grave which is then filled in. 


Wonga Madu Tribe. The customs are similar, and though I 
obtained a few additional details, I have no doubt that these also 
prevail amongst the Wonga Mula. Thus, the yanandarga men and 
women who return to the grave a week or so after the burial are 
painted red and white, and at the grave the medicine-man “ catches ”’ 
the deceased’s spirit and places it on the breast of the chief mourner. 
Those present then rub the moist earth from the side of the grave 
on their bodies, after which they fill in the grave. While they are 
engaged in this manner, a number of old men sit some distance off 
singing. 

The beliefs regarding the fate of the spirit are not consistent. 
Although it resides in the widow’s breast, or in a brother’s or father’s 
breast, yet, according to some informants, it wanders about the 
bush, and at last goes to a big cave, eventually to be born again. 
One informant with whom I discussed the belief in reincarnation 
hoped that it was true, feeling that it presented a brighter future 
than the heaven and hell belief of the missionary. Other informants 
said that the spirit of the departed went up to the sky, while some 
men of the neighbouring Pankala tribe informed me that the kurds 
travel south to a paradise across the sea, and that the kurdi: who 
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had preceded the newcomers see the latter coming and, catching 
hold of them, help them on to the place.*4 

The Wirangu. The Wirangu inter the dead, burying all the 
deceased’s belongings (even a motor car, said one civilized informant) 
with him, fill in the grave at once and raise a small mound over it. 
The mourners return about a month later to clear the ground around 
the grave and to make a fire there for the deceased. According to 
an early observer, the Streaky Bay horde interred the dead in the 
sitting position, facing east, with all his coverings, and filling in the 
grave at once with grass, boughs and earth. A semi-circular mound 
was raised at the back of the grave, and a fire was kept burning 
for two or three days on the front part of the grave (that is, in front 
of, though above, the sitting corpse) to destroy the spirit which 
otherwise would walk about and injure the survivors. The obsequies 
generally ended in a fight.?® 

Howitt’s informant for the Kukata refers to the most southern 
horde of that tribe, probably one mixed with the Wirangu. He 
says that the deceased’s spears and weapons are buried with him, 
and a drinking vessel is placed on top of his grave for his use. “A 
digging stick is also placed on the grave to keep evil spirits away.’’26 
But according to information obtained by myself in other parts 
of the tribe, the digging stick serves as a seat for the deceased’s 
spirit, just as the fire is for his comfort, not for his destruction. 

The Revenge. The mother or father dreams of the ‘‘ murderer,” 
murunu, and a revenge expedition is sent out. This is called djinada, 
if it consists of only a few men, but wonmala if it is a big fighting 
party. The former term refers to the special emu-pad shoes worn 
on the feet, djina, and corresponds to the term djina karpil amongst 
the Great Victoria Desert tribes, and the djina karbil of the Wonga 
Mula and Wonga Madu, amongst whom the revenge expedition is 
similar. Wonmala (or wormala) is the term used for the fighting party 


*4 According to Schurmann, of. cit., p. 248, the natives of Port Lincoln (Pankala 
and Naua) bury with the head to the west because of their belief that the soul goes 
to an island in the east. 


25C. Provis, in G. Taplin, The Folk-Lore, Manners, Customs and Languages 
of the South Australian Aborigines, 1879, pp. 94-95. 


% A. W. Howitt, op. cit., p. 450. 
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from the Great Australian Bight throughout all western South 
Australia, south-eastern Western Australia and up, at least to the 
Petermann Ranges in Central Australia. The djinada or wonmala 
men have had their little toes heated in the fire and twisted by men 
who are tanamildjan to them, that is, belonging to the generation 
one above or one below. As a result of this operation, they are 
permitted to wear the maldara (kadaitja), emu-pad shoes. When a 
revenge expedition is about to start out, the older men put these 
shoes on the younger men first, and then on themselves. Sometimes 
there is just sufficient of the shoe intact to prevent the track being 
recognized. The men are painted red and wear a mano, a chinon 
form of head-dress at the back of the head. The members of the 
expedition are all kudavataga (yanandarga in the Wonga Mula and 
Wonga Madu dialects), that is, members of the same or alternate 
generation levels. Before setting out, they make a temporary 
exchange of wives, an action which is apparently symbolical of their 
unity of purpose. The expedition is conducted in the usual way. 


North-western Tribes of South Australia. Amongst the tribes 
in the north-west of South Australia, who are usually referred to as 
Luritja and Aluridja, but include the Madutara, Mulatara and 
Pitjintara, the corpse is carried to the grave by two men. The 
grave is dug with a yam-stick and wooden dish. The body is placed 
in it and covered with grass and mulga sticks. Sometime later, the 
mourners return by a different route from that followed when 


leaving the grave after the burial, and fill in the grave with sand and 
earth. 


Besides the wailing which takes place at the grave, special 
relations, more particularly the mother, wail from time to time. 
Thus, when out in the Musgrave Ranges, I heard a woman crying 
in a shrill voice for a short period every evening. She was the 
mother of a boy who had been killed sometime previously. She 
thinks of him each nightfall and cries, and will do so every evening 
until his death has been revenged. Thus, her wailing not only 
expresses her emotions, but keeps society in mind of its duty to 
avenge the loss of a member. 
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A man of the Pitjintara whom I saw in the same vicinity was 
painted with yellow ochre on his forehead and chest as a sign of 
mourning for his son. 

The natives in this corner of the State perform one curious 
mourning rite : the men sit in pairs opposite and close to one another 
with feet doubled up in tailor fashion. Singing something softly, 
they spit on one another, and then drop back in a fit, frothing at the 
mouth. They go stiff and their penes retract. The women then 
come up and move the men’s genital organs about vigorously as a 
means of restoring the men to consciousness. This magical effect of 
spittle is in accord with primitive conceptions, while the concentra- 
tion on the genital organ is probably a case of taking the symptom 
for the cause. In any case, a man’s life is intimately associated with 
that organ. 

“ Inquest.” In this region the women take a prominent part 
in the “‘inquest’”’ ceremony. It is usually not held until many 
months after the burial, eighteen months in a case known to and 
witnessed by a resident on the Hamilton or Wychinga Creek. At 
the appointed time, all the men and women ran in single file crying, 
and from time to time dropping down full length on the ground, 
then getting up again and running with elbows bent and hands 
held up with the palms turned outward. They took a spiral course 
to the grave. Arriving there, they all stood round, singing for some 
time. Then one of the women stepped forward and scraping out 
the top of the grave, revealed a number of kangaroo and other 
bones which had been put there at the time of burial.2”7 Then 
another woman, after gashing herself on the forehead, drawing 
blood, took a stick and hit the bones several times until one of them 
flew right out. If it hit a man, he was thus shown to be the 
‘“‘ murderer,” but if it flew between the onlookers, the direction it 
took indicated the country of the “‘ murderer.” 

The revenge expedition is conducted in the same manner as 
further south. 


27 These may have formed part of a mourning chaplet of bones like the chimurillia 
of the neighbouring Aranda tribe. This was worn by the widow or mother and 
finally buried in the top of the grave. Spencer and Gillen, however, do not associate 
it with the “ inquest.’”” The Arunta, Vol. II, pp. 435-41. 
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When a man of the Southern Aranda dies, one arm and one 
leg are doubled up and tied, while the other arm is just placed across 
the chest, and the other leg doubled up, though left free. The body 
is interred in an open grave which is covered with timber and bushes 
only. A yam-stick is stuck on the grave, on which the kurun, 
the spirit of the dead person, sits. The grave is deserted for some 
weeks, at the end of which period the mourners return by a fresh 
track so as to come up behind, and unseen by the spirit. When 
near, they sing out until he answers, when they all rush in a body 
to the grave. Two of the main men pick up some of the damp earth 
or sand alongside of the corpse, and cause all the men and boys to 
smell it, and a woman does the same for the women and girls. All 
then rub their bodies with this mixture, and having filled in the grave 
and heaped earth on top of it, they retire, walking backwards for 
some distance before turning round and proceeding in the ordinary 
manner. 

The spirit follows the mourners, keeping near the chief mourner 
and acting as his guardian spirit, and revealing itself to him in dreams. 
According to the neighbouring Aluridja group, the northern Madutara, 
the kurun goes to the bush near the grave after the burial, sitting 
on the mulga trees, but when the mourners return to the grave for 
the final obsequies, it also goes back thither, and cries out pazz, to 
which the mourners make the same sound in response. Amongst 
the Aluridja groups, too, the medicine-man who accompanies the 
mourners to the grave, and is incidentally painted with red ochre, 
“catches”? the kurun some distance from the grave and puts it in 
the deceased’s father, son, or some other man, or perhaps into himself, 
where it stays altogether. The kurun becomes the guardian of its 
new possessor and his property. It prevents thieves from acting 
by making them sick. Further, putting the kurun in the bereaved 
person’s breast lessens his sorrow and prevents him thinking too 
much about the deceased’s good deeds, and about the possibility 
of his having been ‘“‘ murdered.’’ Thus, this belief tends to keep 
the emotions in check and to mitigate the sense of loss which a group 
feels on the death of one of its members ; the deceased is still present 
in spirit, playing a positive part in social life. When a woman dies, 
her spirit may be put in her husband, or into some old woman. 
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In the latter case, no young woman goes near her for fear of the 
kurun. After the death of its second “ fleshly tenement” the 
spirit is said to go “ bush,”’ and to live in the trees or in a cave. It 
can be heard whistling, and is called wanga. The wanga are looked 
upon as invisible black men living in the bush, who help their friends 
in the flesh, even to the extent of killing the latters’ enemies. They 
thus perform much the same function as when they were still kurun 
residing in some person’s breast. 

One Madutara informant stated that on the day after a death, 
a man was painted and “ dressed-up”’ to represent the deceased’s 
wobar, or cult-totem ; the women were allowed to see this, but no 
songs were sung. This little rite marks the termination of the 
association of the particular individual (the deceased) with the totem 
represented. In his next incarnation, he will have another cult- 
totem. This informant was a quarter-caste woman whose native 
relations belong to the Everard Ranges, though she herself has spent 
most of her life near Oodnadatta and the North-South Railway Line. 
She thinks that reincarnation is the accepted belief, but I was unable 
to satisfy myself that this was so amongst any of the tribes of South 
Australia except in the case of babies. The latter, according to a 
persistent belief, are born again through the same mothers whom, 
indeed, they will recognize again. Spencer and Gillen®® state that 
the neighbouring Arabana believe in reincarnation, but in the strange 
form that a person is male and female in succeeding incarnations. 
My Arabana informants denied reincarnation in any form, and it is 
therefore possible that Spencer and Gillen misinterpreted the belief 
that a pre-existent female spirit-child is born a male, and vice versa, 
for this peculiar form of reincarnation. 


The subject, however, requires further investigation, for the 
female informant already mentioned professed belief in reincarnation, 
a change of cult-totem at each reincarnation, and the finding by the 
mother in a dream of a spirit-child of the opposite sex to that which 
is ultimately incarnated through her. 


The northern Madutara, like the other tribes of western South 
Australia, are inconsistent, for in addition to believing that the 


28 Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 148. 
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BELIEFS AND PRACTICES CONNECTED WITH DEATH IN NORTH- 
EASTERN AND WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. PLATE I. 














A. Watchers waiting at burial mound for arrival of men to sing the secret songs 
of deceased’s ceremonial totem. Yauarawaka tribe, north-eastern South Australia. 

















B. Mound over grave in Innamincka District, South Australia. 











BELIEFS AND PRACTICES CONNECTED WITH DEATH IN NORTH- 
EASTERN AND WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. PLATE II. 











A. Mound of stones over grave in gibber country, north-eastern South Australia. 








B. Grave in Laverton District, Western Australia. 
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spirit is put into the breast of a mourner and finally lives in the bush, 
they also say that the spirit goes up to the sky, “on top,” igezla, 
and then there is the possibility of reincarnation. But this 
inconsistency might be cleared up to some extent if we knew the full 
doctrine of the soul and its double both before and after death. Thus, 
the Aluridja who frequent the Finke River and are in contact with 
the northern Aranda maintain that in addition to the kurun which 
is the spirit which the medicine-man puts in a mourner’s breast 
after the death of its possessor, each individual has a mauru,?® a 
spirit-double, which lives in the kulpi, secret cave, along with the 
person’s stone enma (tjuruya in Aranda). The Macumba or southern 
Aranda have a similar belief. The kuruna is a man’s spirit ; indeed, 
it is his life, for sickness is a sign that the kuruna has left the body, 
and unless the medicine-man brings it back to the body, the person 
will die. Further, each individual possesses an arambariya, or 
spirit-double, which always remains near him, acting as a mate or 
guardian, and also telling him where to hunt. The arambariya 
is born before the person whose spirit-double it is; in other words 
it exists apart from incarnation and can watch over the kurun as 
soon as this is incarnated. At a person’s death, the arambariya 
becomes an ambagwa, and looks after the deceased’s relations, 
warning them of danger, especially of kadaitja men. 

The ambagwa is evidently the equivalent of the wanga of the 
northern Madutara ; if so, the latter is the spirit-double persisting 
in the neighbourhood after both the individual whose double it was, 
and the mourner in whom it temporarily resided, have died ; the 
kurun on the other hand goes up to the sky, or to some spirit-home, 
and perhaps is born again. 


A. P. ELKIN 


*® My informants said that this was the equivalent of the Aranda s/tana. But 
Spencer and Gillen (The Arunta, Vol. II, p. 423) say that the ulthana (iltana) is the 
form assumed by the kuwruna while waiting at the grave for the completion of the 
mourning ceremonies. 








ABORIGINAL MODES OF ADDRESS AND REFERENCE IN 
THE NORTH-WEST OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORY 


By W. E. H. STANNER 


baer ethnographer among Australian tribes has to become familiar 

with an intricate system of ways of addressing and referring to 
persons before his work can proceed smoothly. There are many 
conventions to be observed, a breach of some of which may be only a 
solecism, but of others a deep affront. 


One of the first difficulties to be encountered is the use of personal 
names. These are but one of a number of forms of address and 
reference. It becomes clear in even the simplest genealogical 
inquiries that strict conventions, and in some cases absolute 
prohibitions, hedge in the occasions on which personal names may 
be used. The uses to which the other forms may be put are soon 
seen also to be limited. 


The forms of address and reference which are in use among tribes 
in the north-west of North Australia may be grouped roughly as 
follows: (I) personal names, (2) nicknames, (3) terms of kinship 
relationship, (4) terms of age-status, (5) terms of social status, (6) 
possibly secret names, (7) terms for membership of social divisions, 
(8) circumlocutory terms which themselves fall into several sub- 
groups, (9) metaphorical terms, (10) signs, and (11) expletives. 

All these are the daily currency of camp life. There is seldom 
any gaucherie in their use, at least among adults, since everyone has 
been trained from childhood to observe close conventions in speaking 
to or about their relations. Children make mistakes, but are not 
punished for doing so. A mild scolding is the worst corrective which 
is given them, always however with a reminder of the term they 
should have used. Shame at a blunder which makes its elders 
frown or dissolve in laughter impels a child to learn and conform 
to the conventions. Ordinarily, even for children, there is little 
room for doubt concerning the appropriate modes of behaviour to 
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be followed in any situation which may arise, or in the modes of 
address which may be used to persons, or in references to their 
activities. When children are having their first experience of 
| important tribal events the conventions of speech and behaviour 
are always explained to them. A great deal of the instruction which 
children undergo at initiations concerns the way in which they are 
to speak to and comport themselves towards others. 


Perhaps the strongest of these conventions are those associated 
with personal names which, broadly speaking, are not used as terms 
of direct address. A man’s names are often to be discovered only 
with difficulty. Nearly every person, male and female, has more 
than one personal name of which one is more commonly used than 
the others. This name is usually distinguished from the “ big” 
name or names which though not necessarily secret are mentioned 
with some diffidence. At successive stages in a person’s life one 
name is likely to succeed another in common use, the superseded name 
dropping into disuse, although it is still “owned.” One reason for 
this name changing is the death of a person whose name or names 
may be shared by others. Even if a name is not the one by which 
either the dead person or his namesake was commonly known, 
its further use is prohibited for a period which may be many years in 
duration. The abandonment of one name seems always to be 
accompanied by the substitution in its place of another name for 
the living namesake. 
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The personal names by which a man is known are something 
more than names. Native statements suggest that names are 
thought to partake of the personality which they designate. The 
name seems to bear much the same relation to the personality as the 
shadow or image does to the sentient body. To stab a man’s shadow 
with a spear is not a friendly action. Names are not symbols so 
much as verbal projections of an identity which is well known in the 
flesh. This is well illustrated by the widely reported ban upon the 
names of the dead.1 If the death has been at all recent it is not 
uncommon to meet a blank refusal to utter the forbidden name. 
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1C. W. M. Hart, “‘ Personal Names Among the Tiwi,” Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3, 
pp. 281-282. 
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Men and women are often loth to tell evén their own names when 
others are within hearing, although the names are perfectly well 
known toeveryone. It isa commonplace that the names of particular 
relatives, such as the wife’s mother, are not to be spoken under any 
circumstances, a convention which extends to other relatives with 
only a little less intensity. A Nangiomeri for example is embarrassed 
at mentioning the name of his sister, and would not dream of using it 
in direct speech with her, even under the strictly limited conditions 
in which this itself is possible. Once it is seen what shame and 
confusion it is possible to bring upon a man by mentioning in his 
presence a name which convention forbids him to hear, one is able 
to understand the circumspection with which personal names are 
used, even though the nexus between name and its avoidance may 
not be well understood. The substitution for personal names of 
kinship and other terms with an impersonal connotation means that 
no offence is caused to anyone who may be within hearing. A much 
freer use of personal names is noticeable in small intimate gatherings, 
where more note may be kept of the sensibilities which may be 
wounded. The censorship is, however, more than one of good 
manners. The source of the restraint seems to lie deeper. Liberties 
taken with the: name are liberties taken with the person and are as 
much resented, so much so that if it is known that a sorcerer has 
coupled one’s name with his secret rites it is proof that his intentions 
are lethal. 

Personal names are heard on occasion in direct address, but 
usually only to give point to address made on formal occasions, 
or to narrow the applicability of remarks or demands which are 
being disregarded or taken to refer to people for whom they are 
not intended. In direct speech to a person the almost invariable 
rule is to use substitute terms for personal names. Use of the names 
of some relatives is always forbidden. Affinal relatives are those 
with whom one’s relations are most formal, and in tribes of the 
north-western area the names of the parents and siblings of one’s 
wife are not to be publicly mentioned. The wife’s father is treated 
with rather less formality than the wife’s mother, and though 
ordinarily it is never done his name may be mentioned while it 
remains always impossible to mention his wife’s name. Similarly, 
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although brothers-in-law are friends and intimates because of their 
exchange of sisters in marriage and the fact that in addition they 
may be trading partners, their relationship is still tinged with 
the formality which is carried to an extreme in the case of the wife’s 
mother. The brother-in-law’s personal name is not treated lightly. 
If mentioned at all it is uttered with a certain diffidence, almost a 
shamefacedness, especially in the context of a conversation about 
names which are not to be mentioned. The avoidance of the sister’s 
personal name is a simple extension of the formality which is observed 
in most tribes between brother and sister from the time when a 
girl’s menses begin. The Nangiomeri avoid not only the girl’s 
personal name, but even the substitute kinship term. 

No doubt some of this is lip service to a precept, but the reaction 
of shame and embarrassment when a breach is committed is obviously 
a keenly felt experience. In tribes which have come substantially 
under alien influence, and so have suffered a good deal of upset, 
these conventions remain fairly powerful, although there is some 
easing of restraints. Thus, among the Ngolok-Wanggar of the 
Daly river, the Warramunga of Tennant’s Creek, the Ngaliwuru of 
the middle Victoria river, and the Mudburra and Koworindji of 
Wave Hill, where the remaining natives may be regarded as more or 
less detribalized, the characteristic avoidances and conventional 
relationships are still observed. Most of the old usages are extant, 
but it is easier to obtain the forbidden names. There is less 
embarrassment in discussing the inhibited relations, which facilitates 
the collection of genealogies. 

Throughout a great portion of the north-west of North Australia 
there seems to be no prohibition, such as Dr. Hart reports from 
Bathurst and Melville Islands, upon giving to children personal 
names by which other living people are already known. It is fairly 
common to find within the one family or within the one tribe, and 
sometimes in different tribes, the same name shared by two living 
persons. In at least some tribes where this is so, and further research 
may show that it is true of all such tribes, namesakes are required to 
observe highly conventional relations with each other. This is the 
custom referred to as yirwat by a number of tribes, a term used over 
a wide area. I noted it among the Ngolok-Wanggar and Nangiomeri 
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of the Daly river, the Marithiel and Madngella near Hermit Hill, 
and the Marimanindji near the unnamed sandstone ranges further 
south. Informants lead one to believe that its use is even more 
widespread. Among the Murinbata (Mariwuda) of Port Keats the 
term for the custom is kandzira. The term seems to be applied 
only in the case of namesakes who are more distantly related. When 
the namesakes are close relatives, like the brothers Wanungara of 
the Madngella tribe, they are not spoken of as yirwat. 

If a child is given a personal name which is already the possession 
of a living person, it is felt that a particularly intimate bond has 
been created between them. Their relations are marked at first 
by a period, some years in duration, of restraint and formality, and 
then by a period of great familiarity and friendship which endures 
for the remainder of their lives. The fact that one tribe (the Marithiel 
or Berinken) use the same term yirwat also for the patrilineal totem 
indicates the closeness of the link which is thought to have been 
formed between the namesakes. Totemites are of course in a 
relation of great intimacy, seeming to incarnate socially in their 
separate selves the totem species whose spiritual counterpart has an 
historic association with that part of the tribal homeland which the 
totemites look on as their personal heritage from ancestors who 
performed great deeds at that place. 

Aboriginal names are not intersexual so that males are yirwat 
only with other males, and never with females, who have yirwat of 
their own sex. From the moment it is known that a person has a 
yirwat namesake, the two are supposed never to speak to each other 
and to have no social dealings of any kind. One of them is usually 
a child so that the interdiction of social intercourse between them 
is not a severe discipline, and as both probably live some distance 
apart it is only occasionally that the formalities become obtrusive. 
In two cases which came to my notice the yirwat people belonged to 
different tribes and thus spoke different languages. 

The immediate relatives of those who have the same name also 
come under the ban upon familiarity. This was forcibly impressed 
upon me by the chance which brought together into my camp two 
men, Durmugam and Ngadjulu, who unbeknown to me had not 
spoken a word to each other for years. I used both as informants 
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and the three of us frequently sat together until I noted that while 
both men spoke easily to me, neither spoke to the other. They 
did not give the open appearance of deliberately avoiding each other 
but were always well apart, never looked at each other, sat at meal 
times facing in opposite directions, slept in different parts of the 
camp, and if communication was ever necessary an intermediary 
was used. Durmugam is a Nangiomeri and Ngadjulu a Marithiel, 
tribes which are now living on the Daly river though historically 
located further to the south and south-west. The young son of 
Durmugam is also called Ngadjulu, but the yivwat ban extends to 
the elder Durmugam. This became very apparent when without 
suspecting their relationship I took both men on a hunting trip. 
Durmugam walked by my side, Ngadjulu about twenty feet away. 
When Ngadjulu asked me from afar for matches I gave them to 
Durmugam, who stooped and lit the grass. Ngadjulu silently 
dropped behind and lit his pipe with a fire-stick which he thereafter 
carried. When we came to rough hill-country where it would have 
been easier to walk in single file each native made his own separate 
path. On the dun flats where the cane grass is ten and twelve feet 
high each ploughed his own way, and carefully avoided touching the 
footprints of the other. This relationship will continue for a number 
of years until the boy Durmugam is old enough to take part in the 
simple ceremony of gift exchange which marks the close of the 
period of formality between namesakes. The common pattern of 
these ceremonies is, from the descriptions given to me by many 
tribes, the same as I was able to see and photograph among the 
Murinbata of Port Keats. 

The two principals in this ceremony were named Pandak, one a 
Murinbata man of about 30, the other a small boy of about eight, 
who belongs to the Maringar tribe from the rich Moiil plain which 
lies inland from the Timor Sea coast about 40 miles. This boy had 
been given the name Pandak soon after birth, and from that time 
on had not even seen his yirwat. It had been known for some time 
that the younger Pandak would soon be brought to Port Keats by 
his parents, but there was the usual native indeterminateness when 
this was to take place. On August 7 1935 a small band of Maringar 
were seen on the edge of the timber at a distance down the beach. 
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They gave the.long-drawn cry which carries for a mile down-wind. 
The elder Pandak immediately made his small preparations for the 
ceremony. These consisted in painting his body with red ochre and 
putting white rings of kaolin around legs and arms. His close 
relatives liberally smeared their bodies with red ochre, a mode of 
bodily decoration characteristic of North Australian ceremonies. 
Also he collected a number of articles including a red twill loin cloth, 
a bead necklace, and a cast-off shirt. With these gifts flung 
conspicuously around his shoulders the elder Pandak walked down 
the beach towards the distant Maringar. The tide was low, leaving 
an expanse of hard, white beach nearly half a mile wide. At Pandak’s 
heels went a group of his countrymen, daubed with rust-coloured 
ochre which the late afternoon sun paled to an even lighter shade. 
All the Murinbata carried spear-throwers but no spears. The 
distant Maringar commenced to walk towards them as the Murinbata 
left their camp site on the edge of the timber which skirts the beach. 
The two groups quietly approached each other, halting in silence a few 
paces apart. The elder Pandak went forward and knelt before his 
waiting kand gira who stood hand-in-hand with his father. The boy’s 
mother was also near. Pandak the elder took the necklace he had 
brought with him and placed it on the boy, using the personal name 
in the first words which had passed between them. 

“ Pandak,”’ he said, “‘ here are maga, necklace, and shirt for you,” 
touching the gifts each in turn. 

“Yukot yatan Pandak,” replied the boy. (Yes brother 
Pandak.) 


The mother of the boy then spoke to the elder Pandak, breaking 
the long silence between them. 

“ Muluk (my son) yukoi bereya kandzira (in truth finished is 
the silence). Nandgatu (give me a token).”’ 

Pandak then gave presents to the mother and father of the boy, 
whom he now addressed as yatan (brother). Return presents were 
made to Pandak the elder. Immediately the gifts had been made 
tension seemed to relax and there was much chattering and smiling 
and friendly fondling of visitors and hosts. Shortly afterwards 
Pandak the elder and his Murinbata countrymen wheeled in a body 
and ran rapidly down the beach in the direction of their camp, 
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shouting as they ran the penetrating, full-voiced cry which 
accompanies so much of their ceremonial: “Wa wa wa wa!” 
The Maringar followed him. Towards dusk the two Pandaks left 
the camp together to get drinking water. With a small band of 
associates they walked hand in hand along the sand dunes. The 
elder was laughing and talking volubly, even ostentatiously, the 
younger listening. In this way they entered upon the second phase 
of their relationship. From now on they will be friends of peculiar 
intimacy. They are supposed not to quarrel or to injure each other 
in the fights which at times may bring their tribes into opposition. 
The sanction involved seems to be only one of prescribed etiquette, 
although informants speak vaguely of physical penalties, such as 
broken teeth and outbreak of sores, following automatically if 
namesakes do not behave in this way. 

By far the most common substitute term for personal names are 
the terms which express the kinship relationship of the speaker to 
the person spoken to or about. These terms are classificatory, 
but several factors ensure that they can be used with nearly as 
much precision as personal names. In the small native community 
where even the footprints which each person leaves can be identified 
by everyone, the pitch and tone of each voice are equally well known. 
When a speaker and the person spoken to are not looking at each 
other, the identity of the speaker is at once known, thus limiting to 
a narrow range of people the kinship term which he has employed. 
The terms of the so-called classificatory system thus have a greater 
precision than might at first appear. A Marithiel man who calls 
out “ yidtha yau!”’ (father look) has limited the response to his 
demand to the few men whom he calls yidtha. Under the usual 
conditions of camp life the number of men within hearing to whom 
the call yidtha! uttered in a well known voice will have application 
will probably be very small, so that it is not a matter of difficulty to 
establish to whom a remark is addressed. Re-iteration and thus 
elimination is the usual way of ensuring the attention of the person 
for whom the remark is intended. This is not done with the irritation 
which a European might feel in the same situation. Inattention 
does not seem to be taken as a slight, and one commonly hears the 
same remark repeated without resentment many times in an attempt 
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to attract an individual’s attention. Only rarely are personal 
names used to narrow down the applicability of a kinship term, and, 
as I have stated earlier, never when certain relatives are being 
addressed. Children use the reiterated yidtha! widtha! yidtha! 
or kila! (mother) much as white children do when speaking to their 
parents. The same is true of their other senior relatives. 


The orthodox kinship terms are those which children learn first, 
long before the personal names bring in their complications. Young 
children lisp and fumble with the ordinary classificatory terms as 
soon as they can talk. The terms for father and mother are the first 
that a child hears. I remember well the delight of a Madngella 
man at the first baykai (father) his son uttered. This child had 
never used a personal name. Children who are probably unaware 
of the personal names of many relatives well know by what kinship 
term to call them. The social fiction is that certain relatives’ 
personal names are not known. One finds in collecting genealogies 
that an informant errs far less in regard to kinship terms than he 
does over personal names, and where at least one or more of a man’s 
personal names may be unknown or forgotten there is seldom any 
mistake in the classificatory terms by which relatives should be 
called. 

Many natives have nicknames based upon physical or 
temperamental idiosyncrasies, or upon some striking event which 
has taken place in their lives. One notes a much greater freedom 
in the use of these than of other personal names from which it is 
difficult logically to separate them. Three instances which will 
illustrate the formation of nicknames are: Mawun, a Marithiel, is 
so called because he was circumcised during his initiation in the shade 
of a mawun (ironwood tree); Jarawak, a Madngella, is popularly 
known as Nanpipe, because he is man (over-indulgent, greedy) 
with tobacco ; Ngadjulu, a Marithiel, is rarely called anything but 
Nanaperi because one peri (foot) is mana (damaged). Especially 
when the nicknames have some jocular quality do they seem to be 
used more freely and with less of the restraint than lies upon the 
“ big’ name. 

Even in tribes which have not been greatly affected by white 
contacts, European names are claimed by many natives. In tribes 
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such as the Ngolok-Wanggar and Mudburra almost every man and 
woman has a name of European origin. These are used completely 
without the restraints attached to the aboriginal personal names. 
This is characteristic of the general attitude which is taken by 
aborigines towards the aliens and the alien culture which they have 
brought with them. White names are not like black names, and it 
is not necessary to apply to them the normal restraints. White 
foods are not subject to the tapus which make various native food- 
stuffs ritually dangerous to initiates, or to men and women at certain 
periods of their lives. White men, to an extent, are beyond the 
reach of black social and moral rules,? and blacks do not seem to 
feel the evangelist’s urge to bring aliens within those rules. Whites 
and their ways are men and modes apart, and their possessions are 
usually regarded in much the same way. White names taken over 
by or given to natives have been thoroughly exploited by some 
tribes, such as the Ngolok-Wanggar, both as substitutes for aboriginal 
personal names and also for some of the other usages which are yet 
to be dealt with. 


A number of tribes use signs to designate certain relatives. 
The usual method is to touch various parts of the body, each relative 
being represented by a different part. This is commonly done when 
silent communication is for some reason necessary, but often it 
simply accompanies the mention of the relative, much as many 
aborigines when counting on their fingers raise each finger to their 
lips as the numerals are ticked off. Doubtless the concept has a 
reflection in the belief that twitchings or strange sensations in parts 
of the body mean that certain relatives will soon appear. The 
Nangiomeri say that twitchings of the thigh mean that mother’s 
brother (aka) is likely to appear or that something is happening to 
him. One informant from this tribe gave me the following list of 
bodily signs for relatives: right shin (dagarin) brother, left shin 
(dagarin nugund givin) classificatory brother, groin (dapanmi) mother’s 
brother and sister’s son, shoulder (dede) father, father’s sister and 
son, stomach (dage) cross-cousin and father’s mother, breast (#37?) 


? Cf. Lauriston Sharp, “ Ritual Life and Economics of the Yir-Yoront of Cape 
York Peninsula,” Oceania, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 24. 
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sister’s son, knee (denindgin) father’s father and son’s son, buttocks 
or hips (deyadir) mother’s father, eye (damoz) wife’s uncle. The 
lists vary between tribes. 

In a number of Daly river and Fitzmaurice tribes the relation- 
ships between men who are wife’s brother-sister’s husband to each 
other (Murinbata mnaygun) are marked by a certain tension. 
Familiarity is felt to be undesirable, and any social passages which 
take place between them are always more or less formal. They 
speak to each other, but only quietly, and while they are frequently 
close associates for long periods at a time, their meetings after 
absences always seem to be associated with feelings of uneasiness. 
When two Murinbata naygun meet, one of them, followed by the 
other, expels his breath in a peculiar jerky whistle after repeating 
the word “ yagun”’ several times. Sometimes phrases such as 
mirabata yi (‘bad am I1”’) or tzttai yulat (“1 eat wild honey ”’) 
are added. The only native explanation one is able to obtain of 
this custom is that naygun are ashamed of each other and that they 
have to say these things, which are actually ‘“ nothing ”’ (i.e. have 
no real meaning) so that they and other people will not continue 
to be ashamed. The exchange of these nonsense-phrases seems to 
relieve the tension of their meeting and is usually followed by 
laughter and pleasantries. Men who are yawuluk to each other, 
that is, men who exchange sister’s daughters with each other, practise 
a similar custom. When they meet each says: ‘Or, or, or, or”’ 
a number of times. Nonsense phrases such as those given above are 
likewise added to this utterance. The same explanation is given as 
for the naygun exchange. When such men wish to talk to one 
another neither the personal names nor relationship terms prefix 
the remarks. Usually the imperative “Yay!” attracts their 
attention. This, like the Marithiel ‘‘ ad:/’’ is the common term 
of address used between spouses and others whose personal names 
are not to be mentioned and between whom the use of kinship 
terms is felt to be inappropriate. 

The life spans of both men and women from infancy to old age 
are divided into a number of broad age-stages which are more or 
less the same in most tribes. Dr. Hart gives a list of Tiwi age- 
grade names which are more or less the same in all tribes, although 
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a great many more intermediary stages are recognized by the Ngolok- 
Wanggar and Nangiomeri. Each of these stages is named, but the 
terms are not generally used either in address or reference except 
when, as e.g. at puberty and marriage, a recognized change of 
social status also accompanies the age transition. Although Hart 
adopts a different plan there is some point in considering together 
the terms which at the outset I called terms of age-status and those 
I called terms of social status, although a distinction must be drawn 
between them. Among the Murinbata the age-term of dimbuday 
is applied to a male baby when it first commences to crawl, but the 
child is not called directly »y this term. In the same tribe, a boy 
is initiated at the age of nine or ten into the first of three social 
grades which are essentially based on age distinctions, and the term 
dgaban is applied not only to the age period in which the boy is, but 
also to the initiatory stage which he has entered, and is used moreover 
as a term of address to the boy. This initiation, like circumcision 
at puberty and initiation into the bullroarer cult group at early 
manhood, can take place only during certain age stages, so that in 
one sense the terms for the new social status into which individuals 
enter are also terms of age status. Similarly, the widespread North 
Australian term maluka or maluga implies both status and age. 
Its literal meaning is “‘ old man.” It too is a term of address and by 
implication a term of age grading. It is used witha certain difference, 
and implies a recognition by the speaker of authority in the person 
spoken to, or else is a politeness between people who are more or 
less contemporaries. On the Daly river where the conditions of 
settlement have brought a number of tribes together, thus evolving 
something of a language problem, the English “ old man ”’ is used in 
many tribes instead of the aboriginal term, even in those tribes which 
speak an aboriginal language and not pidgin (as many do) to each 
other. With reference to their white employers, the Wagaman use 
maluka as a term of respect and acknowledged authority, the Ngolok- 
Wanggar use pulit, and the Madngella tyererak, all of which have the 
same meaning. Where are, however, other terms of social status 
which should be distinguished clearly from those we have been 
considering. Some of these are used, e.g. by the Ngolok-Wanggar, 
for referring to people who have lost children, parents, or siblings 
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by death. Thus, a man who has lost a child is termed putotyuma, 
a widower is referred to as delmark, and children whose mother is 
dead are called tjaliik. Men and women who have lost a sibling are 
lurmaygi. All the tribes in this area seem to have such terms, some 
of which mark social relationships which are not recognized by 
Europeans, e.g. that between bereaved siblings. These are not used 
in direct address. 

The diffusion of the subsection tribal organization in North 
Australia is taking with it a new habit of nomenclature. The name 
of a man’s or woman’s subsection is another term by which he or she 
may be called or spoken about. This appears to be more common 
among the newer subsection tribes such as the Nangiomeri and 
Murinbata, where the subsection names are still rolled on tongues 
with some relish. The subsection names, like the names of the 
patrilineal moieties, are also used to clarify references which are 
being made to absent persons. 

Although I was informed many times by local whites that 
natives have secret names which they never disclose, in none of the 
tribes with whom I made contact did I find any evidence of “‘ secret ” 
names other than certain terms of status which are kept from the 
knowledge of women, and from those men and boys who have not 
been initiated into the older men’s secret cults. I believe therefore 
that there are no secret names of the personal type discussed in the 
first few paragraphs of this paper. I am satisfied that this is true 
despite the great difficulty which is experienced in obtaining all 
the personal names an individual may possess. It is not that the 
names are “ secret ’’, but that there is a strong reluctance for various 
reasons, some of which I have mentioned, to make free use of them. 
Nearly everyone knows these personal names though he will not 
use them. Where certain terms by which a man may be called are 
kept secret from women and uninitiates, there are always correlate 
terms which may be used by all people without restriction. More- 
over, the terms are known by everyone to refer to the “‘ secret” 
initiatory stage which is associated with sacred and forbidden things. 
Thus, among the great group of tribes which inhabit the Daly- 
Fitzmaurice region the term yuyuana is used by everyone, male and 
female, in addressing young men who are undergoing, or have just 
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passed through, the final stage of adult initiation at which the 
karwadt bullroarers are shown to them for the first time. My own 
name was never used by the Daly river and Port Keats natives after 
it became known among the tribes that I had seen the full cycle of 
Marithiel initiation. I was always called and referred to as yuyuana. 
It was explained that this term meant the same as karwadt, but 
women and uninitiates could not use the latter, since even knowledge 
of it might be punished with death. Women and uninitiates well 
know that a secret cult and secret terms are being withheld from 
them ; this makes it difficult to believe that, if any personal names 
exist other than those of which I was able to make a full record once 
the simple reluctance to use them had been overcome, no gleam of 
evidence should be apparent. 


There is some reason for believing that many of the kinship 
and other terms are metaphorical. I believe that a sounder know- 
ledge of the native languages than I possess would show that this 
metaphorism is deep-seated. Thus the Nangiomeri word dede 
(shoulder) also means “‘ camp ”’ where fathers and sons in an endless 
patrilineal line rest (i.e. sleep with their shoulder to the ground). 
As I have pointed out in another context, the same word is a 
metaphorical way of referring to a father or a son. In some tribes 
of West Australia the one word often means both “ water” and 
“camp,” as Professor Elkin has recorded. To give another 
Nangiomeri usage, the term aiinimbi is used for both an aggressive, 
dangerous wasp and for the wife’s mother, with both of whom one 
must maintain a careful relationship. In some tribes of this area a 
boy initiate, who is wandering in the bush with an escort while 
preparations are being made for his circumcision, is referred to as 
were, the wild dog. The Nangiomeri and Murinbata (now and again 
this word is pronounced Marimpata) are heard to speak of their 
sisters by terms which they translate in pidgin as “ devil-devil ”’ 
and “‘rubbish.”’ The explanation given is that they do not like 
to use the ordinary kinship term for sister. As I have pointed out 
this area is one where brother-sister avoidance is strong. The 
Djamindjung use the one term yapulu for the horde country of the 
mother and for a woman’s breasts. 
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The terms which I have lumped together (perhaps not very 
satisfactorily) as “‘ circumlocutory ” ways of addressing or referring 
to people, are difficult to classify. The following usages may be 
regarded as fairly typical. It will be seen that in each case the use 
of a personal name, or a kin term which is slightly less personal, is 
made unnecessary. One might almost say, is avoided, for the usages 
do seem to illustrate a characteristic device of aboriginal social 
etiquette. They are the conversational counterpart of a circumspect 
formality which marks all the face-to-face approaches of natives in 
commonplace social relations. Persons coming into camp, except 
after long absences or on important occasions, enter with decorum 
and without boisterousness. Food and material articles which may 
be wanted are asked for with a certain restraint and diffidence. 
Except in moments of irritation or anger natives do not usually 
make emphatic demands of each other, unless they are on terms of 
great familiarity or are in a relationship (husband-wife) which 
permits some peremptoriness. It would seem that these circum- 
locutory terms are verbal mechanisms to shunt to one side embarrass- 
ments which, it is felt, might arise in too direct conversational 
exchanges between certain people. Like circumspect behaviour 
they dampen the impact of one personality on another. The fact 
that so many substitute terms exist is a verbal reflection of the fact 
that the approach of one person to another must be guarded. The 
circumlocutions all have this is common that they make sidelong 
rather than direct references to people. With some of them this 
is more marked than with others. Two extremes are to be noted 
among the Madngella of Hermit Hill and the Murinbata of Port 
Keats. In the Madngella the term bula is used without distinction 
of sex among a generation group of siblings, although there are other 
sex terms for siblings, meda (brother) and awen (sister). These 
are not used as frequently as bu/a, particularly between tribal siblings. 
Rather than call out “ neda’’ to attract a brother’s attention a 
Madngella says “ bula.’’ The unspecific reference of the ordinary 
kinship term is generalized even more widely by this usage. The 
Murinbata go a step further. The term yilamana is used instead 
of yatan, the ordinary kin term for brother. Yilamana is not 
readily translatable ; yila is the kin term for father, but I could 
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discover no literal meaning of mana. It is, however, one of a set 
of terms which make references to or about a person even more 
indirect by tracing the relationship through an earlier generation. 

The group of terms which I have referred to as expletives is 
perhaps scarcely a coherent one. They have at least this in common 
that they are all ways of addressing people while not being names or 
terms based upon kinship. Siblings and spouses and close friends 
make great use of them. A man rarely addresses his wife except by 
an imperative expression such as the Marithiel adi ! or the Murinbata 
yau! The Ngolok-Wanggar particularly are fond of using indecorous 
and even indecent names for one another, some of which have become 
more or less conventionalized, so that it is common to hear men call 
out to others Munbur ayoi! (O, pain in my belly) or mudam e! 
(O, sore leg). This type of good-humoured abuse is, however, by 
no means limited to the one tribe. 

The term ayot!/ uttered in a high-pitched trill is the commonest 
hail used to attract the attention of persons some distance away. 

There seem to be no restrictions upon such hailing terms except 
that, of course, they are not to be used between people who must 
observe strict avoidances. 


W. E. H. STANNER 









DEATH IN TANGA 


By F. L. S. Brett 
Native Concept of Death. 


i Wik these people, death is the Jeit-motif of their culture, and 

their mortuary rites, which last for years and have endless 
social repercussions, are undoubtedly the most culturally satisfying 
and sustaining elements in the native life.”1 These words were 
written whilst the author’s impression of Tangan culture was fresh 
and vivid and they give an accurate evaluation of death and those 
things having connection with the dead in this society. However, 
it is not to be inferred that, because the Tangan spends the better 
part of his ritual life in celebrating the death of near and distant 
relatives, he is oppressed by an overpowering sense of the inevitability 
of death. There are certain circumstances in which the fear of death 
does loom rather large in the mind of the native, but the general 
attitude towards death is little different from the general attitude 
towards other natural phenomena. The change of state which is 
known to us as death is regarded by the Tangan as a natural 
occurrence though the cause is rarely so regarded. 

The natives of Tanga have a fairly accurate knowledge of the 
physical structure of the human body, gained, as they have admitted 
to me, mainly from their practice of dismembering the bodies of the 
enemy slain and partly from their method of dealing with the 
ordinary corpse. They know that if a man falls from a tree and 
injures one of the vital organs he will die. They know that if a 
woman jumps over the reef into deep water or chews a poisonous 
root (two proceedings recognized by ihe natives as entailing injury 
to vital bodily organs) she will die. Indeed, in all those circum- 
stances where death is likely to occur, the native is never taken 
unawares. The actual cause of death is always known and known 
accurately, but the contributory cause is nearly always bound up 
with the action of some supernatural force.” 


1F. L. S. Bell, “ Report on Field Work in Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. IV, p. 291. 


? With regard to the native concept of disease and the various beliefs concerning 
the cause of death, vide my ‘‘ Magic and Medicine in Tanga,” Sydney University 
Medical Journal, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 50-61. 
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I have referred above to death as a change of state. The 
natives recognize this in both the physical and spiritual aspects. 
Every human being, in fact every living creature, has, according to 
native belief, a spiritual counterpart (malafua) which has the power 
to leave the body at will. For example, whilst in a dream state, a 
man’s malafua often takes journeys through the bush and sometimes 
is ensnared by the evil spirits which dwell there. Unless the relatives 
of the dreamer make efforts, through the human agent of the bush 
spirit Tara, to recover the stolen malafua, then death rapidly super- 
venes. The word malafua is also applied to a man’s shadow, his 
reflection in a still reef pool, his mirror image and his photograph. 
The malafua of the dead are called kimit, but where a person has 
met a violent death his malafua changes into a ghost called a fiu.® 


Further light may be thrown upon the native concept of death 
by describing the reaction to states of unconsciousness. I once 
saw a lad fall from a tree and sustain severe concussion. On another 
occasion I saw a grown man knocked insensible by a blow upon a 
vital part of his body. On both occasions the closest relatives of the 
injured men did nothing but wail most piteously over the bodies, 
and call out: “‘ He is dead! He is dead!” Other people present, 
not so overcome by emotion as the relatives, caught hold of the 
insensible person’s fingers and toes and began to pull them, in an 
endeavour to “crack”’ the jomts. Another method of testing for 
death is to slap the cheeks of the apparently inanimate body, and 
still another to make a series of small slits in the lumbar region. 


The linguistic expression used to indicate deep sleep is the same 
as that to indicate death.‘ 


3 Vide F. L. S. Bell, “‘ Warfare in Tanga,” Oceanta, Vol. V, p. 273. 


47 sau met: he has died, or alternatively, he is in a deep slumber. 

t mazoon: he is having a nap. 

Further light may be thrown on the native concept of deaih by considering 
the following phrases : 

i sau met maka kuf mel e, i.e. he/did/die/and/then returned/to this place/here 
(used in reference to return to consciousness of an unconscious person). 

kath ge i met pelpel, i.e. this boy/here/he/is dead in/his joints and skin (used 
in reference to a boy who is too weak to walk). 
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Where a person, through extreme weakness, loses consciousness 
for several hours or, as I know in one case, over a period of days 
and then regains consciousness, he is regarded as having been dead 
and refused admittance to the underworld. One of my informants 
actually attended a case of this nature and quoted it as unimpeach- 
able evidence of the existence of life after death. He told me that 
the man had been sent back from the underworld because of his 
youth. His descriptions of conditions in the underworld only 
served to reinforce traditional beliefs as to the nature of that place 
and to enhance his prestige among the living. 


Taking the evidence as a whole, I should say that there is little 
difference between our own attitude towards death and that of the 
Tanga. In both cases, death is recognized as a change of bodily 
state owing to injury to some vital organ and a change in spiritual 
condition owing to the departure of some vital principle. 

Death by suicide is regarded as a legitimate means of escape 
from an intolerable situation. A wounded warrior, in order to evade 
the ignominy of being eaten by the enemy, very often committed 
suicide by dragging himself over the reef and plunging into the deep 
water beyond. A woman who has been publicly shamed by her 
husband will not hesitate to chew a poisonous root or drown herself.® 
A man found guilty of incest will be expected to hang himself or 
remove himself permanently from the island. 

The attitude towards death by suicide does not differ from that 
towards “ natural ’’ death or death by violence. The body is treated 
in exactly the same way with the possible exception that the person 
who provoked the death is not invited to the various funeral feasts. 
If (as has happened) he comes without invitation, his gifts are openly 
refused and he is given no welcome. 


Treatment of the Dying and the Dead. 

Where a native is conscious of the approach of death, he instructs 
his children to call all his heirs and close relatives on both sides of 
the family to his bedside. He makes known the secret hiding places 


5 T actually saw a woman attempt to drown herself in this way. All she got for 
her pains was a further tirade of abuse from her close relatives. 
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of his most valuable shell-discs® and disposes of his canoes and garden 
lands in strict accordance with Tangan laws of inheritance. These 
favour his own clansmen but do not prevent him from giving some 
property to his son and daughter. 

The usual laws of kinship avoidance do not operate on such 
occasions and it is usual for mothers-in-law, mother’s brothers and 
sister’s sons and even brothers and sisters to mingle together in the 
one small hut in which the dying man lies. The women are assiduous 
in their care of the sick man, keeping him fed with dainties, quenching 
his thirst, flapping away the flies and stroking his forehead and 
cheeks. The men generally sit outside the house awaiting the end. 
They discuss the probable identity of the sorcerer responsible for 
their kinsman’s condition and the more prosaic subject of how many 
pigs they can provide for the approaching funeral feast. 

When at length the man draws his last breath, the women give 
way to unrestrained wailing which, together with the insistent tattoo 
of the wooden gong, announces to all that a neighbour has passed 
away. If the man has died in his own family settlement, then 
preparations are immediately made for the burial. However, it 
often occurs that a man dies whilst visiting other relatives. If 
this is so, then the first and most important duty to be performed 
is to transport the body to the burial ground of the man’s own clan 
subsection. 

Theoretically’ it is not possible for a man to be buried in any 
other place but his own clan land. The only exception made to 
this rule is in the case of wives of distinguished men. These women 
are generally buried in the land of their husband’s clansfolk. How- 
ever, before actually interrmg the woman, a husband will send a 


6 Vide F. L. S. Bell, ‘“‘ The Social Significance of the Amfat,’’ Journ. Poly. Socy., 
Vol. XLIV, p. 97. 

7 In these days some District Officers, in ignorance of the consequences of their 
orders, instruct the luluai to see that all the men of his “ line ” are buried in the one 
cemetery. A “line” often comprises representatives of half a dozen different 
clans, whilst the cemetery belongs only to one clan. Whenever a man of an alien 
clan is buried in that cemetery, the clan upon whose land the cemetery is situated 
claims and is paid compensation for opening their land to the bones of a “‘ foreigner.” 
Besides creating ill-will between the clans, such a practice interferes with the smooth 


operations of all the many subsequent rites which centre about the bones of the 
dead man. 
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messenger to the woman’s brother with an explanation of his action 
and a plea for the brother’s co-operation. Instead of the woman’s 
clansfolk being the principal mourners, i.e. those people principally 
responsible for the organization of the whole cycle of funeral rites, 
this responsibility now rests upon her husband’s clansmen. It is 
thus seen that long residence among a group of affinal relatives 
creates an emotional bond which even death and the ties of blood 
cannot sever. 


There are four different methods of disposing of the remains 
of a deceased person. Each one of these methods has a direct 
relation to the social position of the dead person. In the case of a 
native who is of no account, the body is placed on view for a few 
hours in the men’s house and is then removed on a bamboo bier to 
that section of the beach or reef owned by the clan of the dead man. 
A heavy boulder is attached and it is transported by raft across the 
reef and dropped over the edge into the deep water. One informant 
claimed that it was often possible to see the uplifted arms of the 
underworld spirits awaiting receipt of the corpse. 


A variant of this type of water burial was the building of a cairn 
of stones in the centre of the reef and the encasement of the corpse 
within it. The cairn was built at low-tide and more trouble was taken 
to preserve the body of the deceased. 


In the case of very distinguished persons, clan leaders and 
renowned feast-makers, the corpse was placed in a canoe. This 
canoe was of the outrigger type (wa:ng) and was erected inside the 
men’s house of the deceased. Two forked poles (au kasang) supported 
the canoe—preferably one of the deceased’s own canoes—and after 
the body had been carefully wrapped in bark-cloth and encased 
in a tube of bark, it was placed in a recumbent position on the floor 
of the canoe. A hole was made in the canoe as an outlet for the 
fluids of decomposition, and immediately beneath the hole a bamboo 
fence of circular, pipe-like shape was erected. 


The canoe and its contents remained in the men’s house and the 
relatives of the dead slept beside the vessel until the body rotted 
away sufficiently for the head, upper arm and leg bones to be removed. 
The stench was overpowering, but my informants emphasized the 
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fact that, despite the inconvenience of the situation, the mourners 
continued their vigil beside the body. 

When the head and other bones had been disposed of in the 
usual manner, the canoe was removed from its forked supports and 
stowed away in the rafters of the house. In years to come it was 
taken down and burnt along with the other grave goods. On no 
account was it ever used again as a canoe.® Like all the other grave 
goods it was sum na kinit, i.e. taboo on account of the dead. 


The more usual procedure in disposing of the dead is to bury 
the corpse in the men’s house belonging to the local subsection of 
the dead person’s clan. 

As soon after death as possible the corpse is washed and laid ona 
bamboo stretcher which is set up at an inclined angle inside the men’s 
house between two wooden gongs. If the dead person was renowned 
as a warrior, the body was dressed in all the panoply of war. One 
side of the face was painted black and the other red. On both arms 
many valuable clam shell armlets were placed, whilst strings of fine 
shell discs were hung from his ears and around his neck. In his 
hair the white tail-feathers of the native fowl were placed and in 
one hand a long fighting spear, whilst the other clenched a war club. 
A tung tung protruding® from the relaxed jaws completed the decora- 
tion of the corpse. 

A body so decorated would lie on exhibition for at least 24 
hours after death. When the brothers of the deceased or his sister’s 
sons, should the latter be of sufficient age, are satisfied that every 
relative and friend of the dead person has gazed upon his face a 
shallow grave is dug in the centre of the men’s house. The size of 
the hole depended on the size of the corpse, which was carefully 
measured before digging operations began. As nearly every house 
in Tanga lies due east and west the grave is also dug so as to point 
in this direction. 


After all the trappings have been removed from the corpse, 
and as much hair as possible cut from its head, the bier is lowered 


§ This method of burial is known as puk wang. 


° A tung tung is a fighting charm in the shape of a false beard with a lolling 
tongue protruding therefrom. 
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into the grave and a long strip of bark on top. The body is next 
carefully deposited on this strip and the protruding ends folded over 
so as entirely to cover it.1° 

A light bamboo framework is laid over the grave on a level 
with the floor of the house and coconut matting stretched on top. 
Earth from the grave is heaped over the matting and so the body is 
sealed down in its hollow earth chamber. 

It remains so concealed for several weeks until it is in such a 
state of decomposition that certain of the bones may be removed 
with ease. 

The head and lower jaw are always secured, but, in the case of 
important people, the upper leg and arm bones are also removed. 
The duty of removing and cleaning these bones generally falls upon 
the heir of the dead man, who places them in a special basket and 
hangs them in the men’s house. The rest of the body and everything 
which has come into contact with it is removed and buried at the 
base of a coconut palm, the fruit of which is taboo for all time. 

Little or no ceremony attaches to the actual and final burial of 
the remains, all funerary interest being concentrated upon the 
exhumed skull and bones. These latter, after being displayed and 
employed on several occasions in a ritual manner, are finally buried 
in a special part of the bush set aside for the burial of clan members.” 


Ritual of Death. 


If the accompanying table of funeral ceremonies is examined, 
the reader will obtain a general idea of the cycle of rites pertaining 
to death. It is not proposed to give a complete description of each 
rite, but every ritual act which has value in the interpretation of the 
native attitude towards death will be described in detail. 

Shortly after death a fire is built, either at the entrance to or 
inside the men’s house, where the body lies in state. This fire is 
known as the zf un kinit or fire/pertaining to/the dead, and upon 


10 Great care is taken to see that the head of the corpse pointed to the east. 
See later remarks on orientation of body. 


11 Particular pains were taken to find out but I found no variations with regard 


to the disposal of female dead. Either form of water “ burial’ was favoured, 
however, for infants. 





TABLE OF FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 
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it are placed many pigs, dogs, fish and varieties of vegetable food 
which the natives call tonsu un kinit, i.e. everything/for/the dead. 
Among the relatives and friends who contribute to this “ sacrificial 
feast ’’ there may be some who have been recently bereaved. In 
such cases, the pig or the dog which they lay upon the pyre is formally 
presented to the recently dead friend or relative. 


Following close upon the tf un kinit, a feast called en ma:ra 
k’un kimit or alternatively en na tule kinit is celebrated by those who 
have brought their offerings for the 7f un kinit. The principal 
features of this feast are the eating of the favourite pig of the dead 
man and the belief that the shade (malafua) of this pig accompanies 
its former owner to the underworld. 


During the progress of the feast, which is generally held in the 
late afternoon, two or three friends of the deceased are told off to 
observe the entrance of the soul of the man to the spirit underworld. 
The traditional spot on the island of Boieng from which such observa- 
tions have always been taken is a large cliff on the north-west side 
of the island. From this rock which, incidentally, has always been 
used as a landmark by canoe crews when making for the island, 
the observers watched the sun go down into the sea. Almost 
immediately after sunset they saw emerge from the clear calm 
waters!” of the reef two spirit-beings, by name Lauinma li and Sipda, 
who when alive had been important clan leaders. As they strode 
towards the beach each held aloft a club and a spear!® and behind 
them emerged a host of other spirits from the underworld. Lying 
on the white sandy spit was the malafua or spiritual substance of 
him whose corpse still reclined on the funeral bier inside the men’s 
house, and beside him the observers distinguished the food which had 
been heaped upon the zf un kinit. This food is distributed among 
the underworld beings in the traditional manner and a ghostly feast 
takes place on this very taboo portion of the beach. At the conclusion 
of the feast the spirits wade out into the clear waters and are 
gradually swallowed up in the sea. 


12 This part of the reef is called ma:li kaleu, i.e. place/which is calm. 


13 A traditional form of welcome. 
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The observers who have watched proceedings from the rock 
then return to the funeral feast and report what they have seen to 
the mourners.14 

The day followmg the burial of the body a feast (called en 
ma:puan kinit) is held to which only members of the dead person’s 
clan are invited. Henceforth, these relatives form a closed body 
of mourners whose social behaviour is conditioned by a number of 
taboos!® which serve to isolate them from the rest of the community. 
However, besides those acts of a negative type which characterize 
the behaviour of the bereaved, there are certain positive acts which 
are equally characteristic. Of these the principal is living in the 
very house where the body lies. : 

The men’s house is divided by a thin bamboo partition into 
two compartments and in one end of the house, generally that 
which contains the body, the female relatives sleep and eat, while 
in the other end live the men of the clan. The chief mourner keeps 
up a continual wailing, in which he or she is ably supported by the 
other women. 

At frequent intervals all the mourners partake of a special 
meal called pam bi na poktan kinit, i.e. a vegetarian meal eaten close 
to the corpse. I attended several of these and was mainly impressed 
by the perfect unanimity of feeling existing among those present. 
It was a real family gathering having much the character of a 
Christmas family reunion among ourselves. 

The close relatives of the deceased live together in the manner 
described until the skull and limb bones are removed from the corpse. 
This rite of exhumation seems to mark the conclusion of a definite 
stage in the funeral rites. The period of intense isolation ends?’ 


14 Two informants gave me this description of traditional procedure and one of 
them broke off in the middle of his account to reassure me that it was no hearsay 
legend but a phenomenon which many had witnessed. 

15 Tf the “‘ Table of Compensatory Payments to a Widow” which appears on 
p. 197, ‘‘ The Avoidance Situation in Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. VI, be consulted, a good 
idea of the various mourning taboos may be obtained. 

16 | have passed by a funeral house five weeks after a death had occurred and 
have been assailed by a chorus of wails equal in volume and intensity to those I 
heard a few hours after death. 

17 The partition is removed from the men’s house and the women and other 
relatives both male and female, return to their villages. 

E 
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and the mourners come into contact again with other friends and 
relatives of the deceased. 


Shortly after the exhumation a feast is held to inaugurate the 
wearing of bark-cloth mourning bands. These are stained with the 
red dye used to decorate the corpse before burial and are intimately 
associated with the dead. An interesting modern variant of this 
custom is the wearing around the neck of a strip of the dead person’s 
loincloth. 

About three months after death a feast called en gom na kinit 
(lit. feast/taboo/on account of/the dead) is made off fruits and 
vegetables which previously were regarded as unclean. It was 
explained that all the nut trees and garden plants around which 
smoke from the zf un kinit curled were thereby rendered taboo. The 
purpose behind such a general prohibition was undoubtedly the 
conservation of food resources in preparation for the drain of the 
coming months. Its function, however, was to direct public attention 
to the plight of the bereaved relatives and so emphasize their peculiar 
social position. 

The final funeral ceremonies are held in a special funeral house 
(fel or fulung kinit). The building of this house is accompanied by 
several feasts and, what is more important, by a constant widening 
of those social relationships which were so restricted at the time 
of death. 

An important feature of the ceremonies which mark this marginal 
period of mourning is making special gardens (palang na kinit, 
lit. gardens/of the/dead). These are prepared and planted by the 
organized communal labour of all those relatives who have promised 
a post!® for the funeral house. 


The clearing of the garden land is an excuse for the display of 
an unusual and somewhat mysterious form of licence. The women 
workers (for most of the clearing is done by women), on completing 
their task attack the gardening superintendent and roll him in the 
sooty garden refuse. He submits quietly enough for a few moments, 
then rises and makes a mock attack with the aid of several other 


18 The roof of a funeral house is supported by a number of carved posts each of 
which is symbolic of the generosity of a certain member of the deceased’s family. 
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men. When the tormentors have been vanquished by numerous 
prods from lily-stem spears all gather around the cleared site and 
sing a monotonous funeral chant. 

The owner of the garden and the chieftain in charge of the 
funeral ceremonies is not present during the clearing of the site but 
is awaiting the signal from the garden that one stage of the garden 
preparations is completed. On hearing the chant he prepares a 
mock defence against the attacks which he knows the women are 
preparing to make upon him. The women workers led by the 
gardening superintendent dash into the settlement of their chieftain 
and hurl baskets of weeds and small shrubs into the men’s house. 
They break down the doorway, smash up the bamboo beds and 
leave the house in a state of extreme disorder. 

The chieftain then advances towards their leader and issues a 
challenge to a mock duel. During the progress of this duel the 
gardening superintendent announces that he and his band of ghostly 
warriors have come down from the bush to overwhelm their living 
descendants. The chieftain then acts as if he were mortally wounded 
and is laid prone on the dancing square (ma:li) of the settlement. 
The women then come forward and cover his prone body with a 
huge heap of rubbish which they have brought down from the 
garden site. 

The strange rite is concluded by the singing of another funeral 
chant, and the resurrection of the apparently dead chieftain. 

A whole series of feasts accompany every stage in the planting, 
weeding and harvesting of the special gardens and the erection of 
the special funeral house. The chief point worth noting here is the 
perfection with which the final arrangements are carried out. One 
is amazed at the exactness with which such events are planned. I 
was told a fortnight before a final funeral rite the number of dance 
parties which were scheduled to attend, what they would sing and 
how much they would be paid for their services. I also learnt how 
many pigs would be cooked for the feast and how many baskets of 
yams, taro and other vegetables would be provided, and was informed 
of the arrangements which had been made for the reception of 
distinguished guests so that there would be no quarrelling on the 
day of the ceremony. I was shown the special guest houses which 
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were being built for the reception of visitors from other islands and 
witnessed the organized collection of the huge quantities of firewood 
which would be needed for the ovens on the day of the feast.?® 


The final funeral ceremony (arel sigit i.e. the festival/which is 
the concluding one) is preceded by a rite known as fasug. The 
two main features of this very colourful ceremony are the mass 
presentation of pigs and vegetables to the organizing chieftain and 
the ritual removal of the majority of the mourning taboos. Both 
these acts are accompanied by songs and speeches in which the 
weakness of the clan of the dead person is emphasized, in contrast 
to the strength of other clans. At the same time, some of the 
singers take the opportunity of affirming the complete inner solidarity 
of the bereaved clan. 


Arel sigit is the focal point of all the funeral rites, representing 
as it does a final passing of the mourning clansfolk out of the marginal 
period of mourning. The main feature of the rite is a series of acts 
symbolic of the final departure of the ghost of the dead person. A 
favourite method of dealing with the personality of the dead is 
publicly to transfer his name to the chief mourner. The chief 
mourner mounts the roof of the funeral house and a chorus of the 
closer relatives refers to him in its chant under the name of the dead 
man, by which henceforth he will be known. 


An essential part of the final funeral ceremony is the mounting 
of the roof of the funeral house by the nephew of the dead person, 
carrying with him the skull, bones and spear of the deceased. He is 
formally asked by a chorus of the deceased’s friends what he is 
carrying and replies that they are the bones of his recently dead 
mother’s brother. He then descends, and after he has been presented 
with many fine armlets he finally places the bones and spear in the 
rafters of the men’s house. 


During the progress of such rites as these every opportunity is 
taken to stress the social solidarity of the clan. In fact all the 


19 When I confessed to one of my informants my astonishment at the apparent 
ease with which such complicated arrangements were carried out, he promptly 
pointed out that many conferences of those concerned were necessary before the 
final details were settled. 
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preliminary rites leading up to the final ceremony are nothing but a 
carefully worked out scheme to advertise its resources and strength.?° 

The period following arel sigit is, for all but the closest relatives 
of the dead, a period characterized by a gradual return to a normal 
way of life. Complete social reintegration is not attained however 
until the skull and bones are finally buried. The ceremonies in 
connection with the burial are not conducted in the lavish manner 
of the earlier rites, but a special funeral house is built and a garden 
prepared in order that the spirit if not the substance of the first 
arel sigit may be duplicated. The heir of the dead man once again 
walks along the roof of the funeral house carrying the skull, which 
is then taken to the clan cemetery and buried at the base of a coconut 
palm, the fruit of which will be forever taboo. One can easily 
distinguish such palms by the many other small ones growing at 
their base. The ripe nuts fall, germinate and eventually form a 
ring around the parent trunk. 


In the case of very distinguished men who have died the goods, 
such as spears, clubs, baskets and lime gourds, which were preserved 
after the initial interment of the body are made the excuse for 
another display of clan solidarity. At a large feast called en turan 
iu n’kinit, i.e. feast/concerning/the spear/of the/dead, they are 
ritually reduced to ashes. This rite is the final break with the 
deceased, since everything which previously existed to remind his 
relatives of his presence among them, his body, his skull and his 
weapons, have now been utterly destroyed. 


Such rites as have been described above refer only to the death of 
individual members of clan subsections. At varying intervals, 
perhaps every five to ten years, a clan holds a combined death rite 
in commemoration of those members of the clan who have died in the 
last few years.*4_ Invitations to rites of this nature are sent, not only 
to every clan in Tanga, but to every relative in Muliama, on the 


20 Almost every speech of welcome is couched in the following terms: “ You 
may think that the death of our fellow clansman X also means the death of our clan. 
You are mistaken. We are a powerful clan and shall overwhelm you with presents 
when we visit you shortly, even as you have overwhelmed us with presents to-day.” 


21 [ had the good fortune to attend one of these. It was undoubtedly the most 
highly organized social effort made by the people during my stay. 
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mainland of New Ireland, and in Feni, a group of islands to the 
south-east. Unusually large quantities of food are prepared and the 
most colourful ceremonial details accompany every ritual act. The 
dead are commemorated in much the same fashion as during arel 
sigit, except that more spectacular means are exploited to impress 
upon all the high prestige of the clan concerned. 

In summing up the description of the ceremonies pertaining to 
the death, burial, exhumation and fina] interment it is hardly 
necessary to point out that the rites as described closely resemble 
other aggregation rites in other societies. We have the clear cut 
isolation of the affected relatives from the rest of the community 
for a period of five weeks after the death, then the gradual return to 
normal life during the period when the special gardens and special 
funeral house are being erected, and finally the complete return of 
the bereaved clansfolk to communal life, beginning with arel sigit 
and concluding with the en turan iu. 

As an appendix to this section, it may be mentioned that an 
alternative to the mere erection of a funeral house within the family 
settlement was the building of a mound about 6 feet high, 100 
feet long and 20 feet wide. This mound was termed a puk nulnul, 
lit. a piece of earth, and on it the usual funeral house was built. 
The house was surrounded by a barricade of bright red and yellow 
shrubs of the draczena species, and entrance to it was gained over the 
fork of a tree which was set at the bottom of the small inclined ramp 
leading to the door of the house. The whole area of the mound was 
regarded as tabun or “‘ sacred’ to the members of the clan of the 
dead person. Any food accepted within the confines of the house 
had to be eaten on the spot and not taken away, as is usual at feasts 
in the ordinary funeral house. 

I have previously referred to. female mourners plastering their 
faces and hair with a black greasy mixture in order to show their 
sorrow. Another method adopted by women to indicate their 
depth of feeling was to adorn their bodies with a series of scars. 
Every day after the death a cut about half an inch long was made 
until a chain extended from the thumb right up the arm to the 
shoulder, down one side of the back, down one thigh to the calf and 
round the ankle to the web between the big toe and the first toe. 
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These beng ng kinit, or days/of the/dead as they are called, have the 
further peculiarity of being divided into months. At every new 
moon the woman cut a concave slit in her flesh. I counted one such 
chain and found that five months had been occupied in cutting it. 
The same woman had another chain of death scars on the other 
side of her body. This system of voluntary scarification is only a 
means of professing extreme sorrow; the more painful the means 
the more intense the sorrow. Such a mourner always received 
special compensatory gifts at the various funeral feasts at which the 
mourning taboos were customarily lifted. 


The Afterlife and the Spirits of the Dead. 


According to native belief the soul of a dead person does not 
leave the body immediately. This belief is closely connected with 
the custom of orienting the body in the grave so that the head points 
to the east and the feet to the west, the corpse lying 1m extenso. 


The sun, in its journey across the sky, is believed to conduct the 
soul to the place of the dead. This is a subterranean region close to 
that part of the horizon behind which the sun sinks in the evening. 
As the soul is believed to make its exit from the body through the 
eyes, and as the eyes are not in a position to see the sun until about 
two or three o’clock, the soul does not depart for the underworld 
until late in the afternoon.”” 

Two terms were given to indicate the spirit underworld. One 
of these an kinkinda (kin=sand, an=the indefinite article), was 
used very frequently, but I have good reason to believe that it only 
refers to the sandy beach from which the souls depart for the under- 
world. The other term, mali kerer, the place/belonging to/all 
men), though somewhat indefinite, is the apparently more correct. 

The conditions of life in the underworld are not unknown. 
Several natives, according to my informants, have visited ma-:li kerer 
and have seen how their ancestors are living. In addition, a person 
is very unfortunate indeed if he or she is not visited during sleep by 
the wandering ghost who tells of the advantages of life after death. 


*2 For information as to the afterlife of people who die violent deaths, vide 
“ Warfare in Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. V, p. 273. 
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One informant gave me a description of the experiences of one who 
claimed to have visited the land of the dead. It appears that this 
man lapsed into unconsciousness and upon being revived by his wife 
described what he believed to be his post mortem emotions and 
experiences. At first everything was caught up in a whirlwind. 
This died down and he found himself in the land of the dead. There 
were no rocky places nor tall trees nor rough scrub. Areca palms 
and betel-pepper vines, coconuts and banana trees bearing large 
and luscious fruits grew in profusion and were never more than 
shoulder high. Yams and all kinds of vegetables, fish, birds, pigs 
and dogs were to be had for the mere asking. The place itself was 
very flat and all the inhabitants were sitting about eating betel-nut 
and talking. When he came on this scene the ghost of his mother’s 
mother met him and told him to go back to his family and his garden. 
She pointed out to him that he was as yet too young to join her. 


It is apparent that this account of conditions in the underworld 
is a reflection of the traditional belief with regard to the nature of 
the afterlife. It may well be compared to a dream of the wish- 
fulfilment type. 


Insight into the relation which the natives believe to exist 
between the living and the spirits of the dead is provided by the 
procedure adopted in the case of a pig which has strayed into the 
bush and refuses to come at the call of its owner. This is taken as 
a sure sign that the ghost of the father of the owner is angry with 
his son. In order to alleviate this anger the owner builds an open fire 
and places upon it the carcase of a small pig and some vegetables. 
While the offering is being burnt to ashes he announces, “ puk bo 
ata:m, Milasiaro”’ (this is your piece of pig, Milasiaro). The next 
day he goes into the bush and calls the pig by name. At first, he 
hears a little noise similar to that made by a species of grasshopper. 
The native believes that this is the voice of the ghost approving of 
the action of his son and it is not long before the pig comes trotting 
to him through the bush. 


An alternative method of securing the favour of the ghosts is to 
place an amfat disc on the grave site of an approved ancestor. When 
the pig returns to domesticity the offering is retrieved. 
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B. The senior sister's son about to descend from the roof of the funeral house after having 
walked its length. 
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The spirits of the dead are a very restless company and are given 
to wandering over the island in the night. They may be seen as 
flashing fire-flies and throbbing glow-worms. They are a mischievous 
set of beings and just after a death has occurred the womenfolk are 
especially frightened of being carried off by the dead person’s ghost. 
On one occasion my chief informant told me that his wife was so 
afraid that she demanded that he should take her to sleep with him 
in the men’s hut, a most unheard of proceeding. 

Despite the currency of the foregoing beliefs concerning the 
spirits of the dead the interest of the natives in eschatology is not 
strong, and I found that many accounts given of the afterlife were 
inconsistent in minor details, and often even in essentials. The 
Tangan spirit-world is known only to the leaders of each clan. 
In those ceremonies which have as their object making contact 
with this world these leaders play the chief réles. The ordinary 
native has little knowledge or interest in the afterlife and relies 
entirely on his clan leader for spiritual guidance. 


Conclusion. 

Having described the native’s concept of death, the social 
adjustments made necessary in this society by death, and the nature 
of the afterlife, it may help the reader to understand the situation 
more clearly if the ethnographer records the main impression which 
he gathered from watching funeral rites and listening to informants 
talk about death. 

Death is an event which affects the clan more than any other 
event in native life. Personal sorrow always takes second place to 
group sorrow. The women of the clan wail for the deceased as a 
representative of their clan rather than as a fellow individual. Of 
course, this does not mean that their sorrow is feigned. I made 
careful inquiries into this aspect of the expression of the emotions 
and am convinced that the dramatic mourning ceremonies of primitive 
people are the rationalized expression of real emotions. 

One can hardly recall a single ritual act which is not calculated to 
impress both actor and observer with the high social status of the 
descent group of the deceased. Indeed, each stage of the funeral 
ceremonies is a carefully planned demonstration of clan solidarity. 


RF, L. S. BELL 














THE DANGAGAMUN CEREMONY OF THE WANTOAT 
By L. G. VIAL 


T= Wantoat are a tribe of about gooo persons, living on the 

southern slopes of the Finnesterre Range in the Morobe District 
of the Territory of New Guinea. Their villages and gardens lie in 
a belt between the 3000 and 5000 feet contours along the valley of 
the Wantoat River and its tributaries. Above them the mountains 
rise in dense forest to the grass-topped peaks of the Finnesterres, 
12,000 and 13,000 feet high. Below, the foothills of the range fall 
away to the open flats of the Markham Valley, inhabited by the 
Atzera and Leiwomba. These latter peoples have had much contact 
with white men, are thoroughly “‘ missionized ’’ and under complete 
control. For many years their young men have gone away to work 
at the goldfields or on plantations, and few of the customs survive. 
But the Wantoat until recently were untouched. They saw their 
. first white man about 1930, when a party of missionaries passed 
through and established native mission helpers in three of the main 
villages. These helpers have as yet attained little influence and have 
not appreciably affected the life of the people. In 1934 the writer 
entered the area and saw that there was an extensive population 
and this year (1936) patrols visited all villages and made contact 
with the natives. It was during one of these patrols that the 
dangagamun ceremony was witnessed. 


Anyone travelling in the Wantoat notices on the hillsides many 
remains of shallow dams which appear to have held water for a time 
and then to have been broken. Enquiries bring forth varying 
answers—the dams are stated to be used for catching eels and 
shrimps, for increasing the productivity of the gardens, for purposes 
of sorcery, and for initiation ceremonies. Almost every native 
questioned gives a different answer. So when a set of dams ready 
to be broken was found near Bumbum village I made every endeavour 
to see the ceremony. As the Wantoat have had so little contact 
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with Europeans it was feared that they would resent the presence 
of a white man and half a dozen strange native constables at a 
ceremony which has great significance. I found that the organization 
rested principally in the hands of Iminana, a cheerful old man with a 
reputation as the leading magician and sorcerer in the district. He 
assured me that the dams could not be broken until he had made 
appropriate magic. After much flattering and some bribing he 
promised to make the magic before the patrol left the Wantoat 


@ 


. River. 
t Preparations for the Ceremony. 
; It was five years since Bumbum, which is a large village, had 
" held this ceremony. Eight months beforehand messages were sent 
“ to all friendly villages to assemble there. Iminana marked out on 
t the ground the site for the first excavation. All the men carried 
. out the digging while the women prepared food and carried it to 
k them. Plenty of food had been brought from the specially large 
: gardens of Iminana and his relatives. The men completed the hole, 
making the excavation and building a retaining wall of bark and 
d stakes covered with clay. This was all done in one day. Next 
» day all worked on a hole another man had marked out after Iminana 
mk had chewed ginger and spat it out over the ground. The man who 
“ marked out the hole and his relatives provided the food. So it 
. went on, each day a different man supplying the food, and each 
t day a hole was completed. When all were done the visitors returned 
e home. 
The holes (manamna) are well constructed. There were fifteen 
of them near Bumbum, one above the other on the crests of spurs 
y on the hillside. Five hundred feet higher, above a steeper slope, 
. were 24 more. Nanamna vary from 15 to 60 feet in diameter, half 
: cut out of the slope and half supported by the curved clay and bark 
wall, strongly propped up by stakes. The wall is solid enough for the 
. track to pass along the top. The largest nanamna, slightly different 
° in type, was 75 feet across and 7 feet at the deepest. It was made by 
y building a wall across a valley. 
During the following months the Bumbum natives, without 
outside assistance, arranged the water supply and prepared the 
> 
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course the water was to take when it was released. Each nanamna 
had its own water supply and adjustable overflow tubs. Water 
was brought by channels and bark flumes from a gully over two 
miles away to distribution pools, from which it was piped by bamboo 
tubes to the nanamna. The amount of water going to any one could 
be readily adjusted. At each nanamna, where it was to be breached, 
was a brushwood structure (piuk) which was decorated with cut 
tree-fern fibres and divided into from two to four passageways. 
Lines of brushwood, flanked by earthen banks and bamboo railings, 
extended down the hillside. The hillside was cleared of all under- 
growth and trees except those directly in the way of the water. 
The big trees had most of their roots cut and were held upright by 
poles and ropes. A rope connected each with a tree or trestle directly 
in the path of the water, so that when the tree or trestle was carried 
away it pulled the big one with it. In the piwk were many logs 
and trestles with brushwood to be carried down as battering rams 
for any obstacle in the valley. All the piwk converged to give the 
maximum effect to the falling water. 

The day before the ceremony squares of woven bamboo were 
erected near the nanamna. This was a sign to distant villages that 
all was ready. Final preparations were completed, such as cutting 
a root or two more of the bigger trees, and the water supply and 
outlet tube were adjusted so that each nanamna would be full in the 
morning. Most of the men walked round the nanamna with an air 
of anticipation and pride. Small parties of them sang and danced. 
The Wantoat method of singing and dancing is peculiar. Three 
or four men carry sets of panpipes, two or three have single bamboo 
tubes, and about a dozen have gourds of different shapes and sizes. 
Another six provide vocal effects. The dance begins by one man 
sounding the opening notes of a tune, in which all join in at definite 
stages. After a time the gourds come in with a deep rhythmic note, 
the other men start a melancholy wail in time to the music, and all 
form up into a wheel which slowly revolves in a clockwise direction. 
They slow down and turn in to the centre, the tune finishes, there is 
a last long blast from the gourds and a wail, and then the whole 
thing begins all over again. I saw this happen scores of times and 
the tune and timing were always exactly the same. 
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The Opening of the Nanamna. 

No one slept the night before the opening. All night groups 
danced and sang and all night parties of men and women rushed off 
to look at the nanamna by torchlight. Some time during the night 
a ceremony took place. I did not see it, but in the morning splotches 
of black powder were to be seen floating on some of the nanamna 
and there was also a series of black streaks along the retaining walls. 
I did see a sprig of wild sugar cane planted near each pzuk and later 
a man chopped its leaves into pieces with a bamboo knife, sprinkling 
them over the water. 

As the morning wore on more and more natives arrived from 
other villages till there were about 2000 present, men, women and 
children, the men all armed with bows, arrows and axes. At least 
another 1000 watched from distant points of vantage. Everyone 
was excited, groups were dancing and singing, parties of young men 
were running off to look at the upper set of manamna and running 
back again, and every minute or two someone started three high- 
pitched shouts in which all joined. The women and young children 
squatted in groups, their big bark cloaks shading them from the sun. 
Few spectators had specially decorated themselves ; an odd one had 
a cassowary plume headdress or feathers stuck in his hair net, but 
that was all. 

At eleven o’clock the news spread through the crowd that the 
bamboos had been placed in the fire. The sound of their explosion 
is a warning that the ceremony will soon begin. As soon as it was 
heard excitement became intense. Then a line of decorated youths 
came prancing out of the bush and ran past the pzuk of each nanamna. 
One spilt some liquid into the water, another beat the doorway of 
the wall with a branch, apparently to make it open readily. They 
ran down the hill and were lost to sight. 

Their style of decoration was unexpected. The Wantoat 
have some elaborate headdresses which I expected to see, but each 
had managed to procure a new red loincloth, which he tied over his 
head and down his back. Red leaves were fastened also to the 
armbands. The effect of the red on the dark skins was most striking. 

At each of the nanamna the man who was originally responsible 
for it, or his son, cleared away earth and bark sheets to expose the 
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key lashing. When this is cut a hole six to eight feet wide opens in 
the retaining wall. He then stood with knife or axe upraised. 
Two nanamna women did the final cutting. The man who owns 
it says who is to be responsible. In one case a relative by marriage 
exchanged a pig with the owner in recognition of the honour done him 
by an invitation. 

In the distance we saw the top set of nanamna go; the water 
shot down from.the opened doorways, combining into a great brown 
torrent. The piuk and trees disappeared in the first rush—nothing 
was to be seen of them, only the falling water. The men at the 
lower set of nanamna waited perhaps twenty seconds and with quick 
blows cut the lashings and jumped clear. There was no signal—it 
was left to the individual’s judgment. All the nanamna in the set 
were opened within half a minute. The carefully cut trees and piuk 
vanished down the hill, leaving only the nanamna discharging dirty 
water on a bare slope. Another minute and it was all over; the 
nanamna were empty and the people turned away. Some women 
collected aquatic creatures from the mud, the rest took the road 
down the hill towards their villages, or returned to Bumbum. The 
Bumbum men went into the bush to sleep. Those I saw later seemed 
as if drugged but this was probably the result of the excitement 
and loss of sleep. 


Conclusions. 


The purpose of the ceremony remains obscure. Little could be 
discovered by questioning the natives, as one had to work through 
two interpreters. In any case they are still very shy. Drawing 
on the experience of the local native mission helpers I tried several 
lines of enquiry. It is fairly certain that this particular dangagamun 
ceremony had nothing to do with initiation or the washing of soil 
on to gardens, as was suggested to me in 1934. Old nanamna were 
seen with gardens made around, but not im them. Only by making 
them in the nanamna could the gardens benefit materially, for the 
soil below is often stripped away completely. Attempts were made 
to find if there was a magical benefit to the gardens, or whether the 
ceremony resulted in a vague general benefit to the village, but these 
were fruitless. The direct material benefits, some handfuls of 
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PLATS I 








A. Nanamna ; piuk clearly seen on left, and bamboo pipelines feeding 
the dams on right and centre. 





B. Removing earth and bark to expose key lashing. Note square of 
woven bamboo on piuk as a signal. 
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A. View of nanamna ; piuk on left, a pipeline on right. 








B. After the ceremony ; empty nanamna glistening in the sun and 
a bare hillside. 
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aquatic animals from the mud and occasional shrimps and eels 
stranded by the momentary flooding of the river, are negligible 
compared with the work of preparation. Also, the shrimps and 
eels are collected by other villages situated nearer to the river than 
Bumbum, and the women show little interest in searching through 
the mud for anything edible. 

Possibly the underlying reasons could be discovered from an 
examination of the spells used, but at present they cannot be obtained 
There is no doubt that dangagamun has great emotional significance. 
Describing the ceremony to me beforehand, when they reached the 
point of the water rushing down, their eyes sparkled and they became 
breathless with excitement. The mission helpers too complain that 
the natives think of nothing else. It may be that one reason is the 
pleasant sense of power it gives them to see the destruction they 
have caused, much as the Atzera at times set fire to waste grassland 
simply for the pleasure of seeing it burn. 

The ceremony provides much that is of value in native life. 
It is an incentive to make large productive gardens so that there is 
plenty of food when the excavations are made, and it develops 
ingenuity and skill in construction in bringing the water supply 
across a couple of miles of broken mountain side. The meeting 
and working together of men from many villages at the first excava- 
tions and the assembly at the final opening must give opportunities 
for trade, and the long months of preparatory work by the village 
holding the ceremony, when all are working for a common object, 
must have a valuable disciplinary effect on the younger men. The 
ceremony is a focal point for the interests and energies of the young 
men—something that is lacking in many of the villages of the more 
sophisticated tribes. It is to be hoped that with the extension of 
government and mission influence to the Wantoat the whole thing 
will not die out. 

L. G. VIAL 











MOURNING RITUAL AMONG THE TRIBES OF CAPE YORK 
PENINSULA 


By Ursuta H. McConneL 


A PIERNALIVE customs of burial or cremation, of hiding away or 

carrying around the exhumed bones or mummified corpse, of 
consumption or non-consumption of the flesh of deceased relatives 
exist in different parts of the Peninsula. But on the whole the 
beliefs underlying the various customs appear to be much the same 
everywhere, and the practice of preserving the dead by one method 
or another seems to have been universally observed. 

Belief in the reappearance of the dead in the form of ghosts 
to haunt the living, and attempts to lay the ghost by adjuration or 
mourning song and dance; imposition of food and speech taboos 
upon mother, widow or other relative of the deceased and his or her 
family, and enforced payment of food dues by them to parents, 
brothers and sisters of the deceased ; identification of the spirits of 
the dead with their clan totemic centre, etc., seem to have been much 
the same everywhere. 

The material presented in this paper is drawn chiefly from tribes 
occupying the lower Batavia, Embley, Archer, Kendall-Holroyd and 
Edward Rivers (north side only) on the Gulf of Carpentaria, but 
more especially from the Wikmunkan tribe, of which an intensive 
study has been made. Attention is drawn incidentally, however, 
to such variations as have been met with in other parts of the 
Peninsula. 

The various beliefs and customs, ritual and mythology associated 
with the cult of the dead will be dealt with in turn. 


Ritual Consumption of the Flesh of Dead Relatives. 


I found traces of this custom on the Daintree and Mossman 
Rivers on the eastern coast of the Peninsula. An old man, now 
resident in the Daintree camp, informed me that in the early days 
before European settlement, parts of the body of a dead relative 
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were consumed. The various parts were apportioned to relatives 
according to their kinship with the dead. Such vital organs as the 
heart and liver were regarded as specially important and were 
consumed by the nearest relatives. Those relatives who should 
partake of the flesh of a dead person are members of his immediate 
family, and those who belong to the same clan or to clans of the 
same moiety. No one of the opposite moiety may partake of 
it. For example, if a man’s wife were to die, neither he nor any 
member of his clan or moiety must eat any part of the body. On the 
other hand, it would be the duty of his wife’s brother, her father, 
or other members of her clan and moiety to do so, even if (as often 
happened) the consumption of the flesh made them feel sick. -The 
reason given for observing this custom was, that by this means, the 
relatives of the deceased became possessed of the peculiar virtues 
and capacities characteristic of the deceased. 


In a case recorded, a man had consumed the flesh of his 
deceased sister, who had been a proficient yam-getter. This man 
believed that by partaking of her flesh he could acquire her aptitude 
for finding yams. 


I did not come across this belief or custom in any other part of 
the Peninsula. This does not necessarily mean that it did not exist, 
for it is a custom which is likely to disappear quickly on the advent of 
the European, to whom cannibalism is abhorrent. I am inclined 
to think, however, that this ritualistic eating of the flesh of dead 
relatives was not practised by the Gulf tribes above mentioned. 
The only evidence that such a custom may have existed is too slender 
to be of any significance. A man was arrested in 1927 for killing 
his step-mother. The man claimed that she had practised evil 
magic with intent to kill his father. As only a portion of the body 
was found, it was assumed that he had eaten the rest of it. If 
he did so, it is possible that he ate it in order to gain control of those 
magical powers he believed her to have possessed. 


There are indications, however, that a ritual cannibalism of a 
different kind once existed in the Gulf region.1 For example, men 


1 Vide U. H. McConnel, ‘‘ The Wikmunkan Tribe,’’ Oceania, Vol. I, No. 2, 
pp. 196-98. 
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in charge of a locality on the Tokali River, just south of the Archer 
River, told me that flesh of human beings had been consumed at one 
time by members of the local clan, now extinct. This custom appears 
to have been associated with the cuh >f a “‘ Big Snake,”’ Oiyangopan, 
mythical rock-python, hero-ancestor of the clan. In this case, 
cannibalism seems to have been a reflection of the rock-python’s 
flesh-eating habits. It was said that Oiyangopan ate the flesh of 
strangers who ventured within his sacred precincts. A heap of 
bones was pointed out as the remains of his repast. These turned 
out to be the bones of large animals. Amongst them were found 
even bullock’s bones, which must have been carried there by human 
agency from the inland cattle country. But no human bones were 
found. Even if the old men’s story is true, the custom appears to 


have been part of a totemic rite and of a different nature, therefore, © 


to the custom found on the east coast, which was associated with 
mourning and disposal of the dead. As far as I know, there is no 
evidence that the consumption of the flesh of dead relatives existed 
in the Gulf area under discussion. 


Depositing of Bodies of the Dead in Caves. 

I was informed by a pioneer on the Daintree River that a 
number of bodies preserved in bark bundles were found by early 
settlers in a cave on the upper Daintree River. I could not glean 
any further information about this cave, nor could I persuade 
any natives to take me to it. They professed ignorance, and I 
fancy that if they did know of it they were afraid to go there because 
the ground did not belong to anyone now living. It is just possible 
that bodies were placed in the cave for safety, for fear of disturbance 
on the advent of the white man to the Daintree River. But it seems 
more likely that it was customary thus to place the dead in caves 
in this part of the Great Dividing Range, and that the custom is 
analogous to that of placing of corpses in trees which has been 
recorded in other parts of Queensland. 


Interment. 
I was informed by Jimmy Corporal, a man of the Kandyu tribe, 
which once occupied the upper watershed of the Archer River and 
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the plateau of the range in the vicinity of Coen telegraph station, 
that interment was a common way of disposing of the dead. My 
informant had been captured by the police as a boy and had been 
brought up by them. It is difficult, therefore, to say how far the 
custom of burial was a result of the white man’s insistence upon 
a more sanitary method of disposing of the dead rather than a 
genuine native custom. He claimed, however, that the body was 
buried as a means of removing the flesh from the bones, which were 
afterwards dug up and carried about in a bark bundle by relatives. 
Thus the custom seems to have been an alternative to mummification 
as practised on the lower Archer River. 

A description of burial occurs also in a myth recorded by my 
Kandyu informant, according to which the totemic ancestor of the 
fly-clan, Polpol, the house-fly, was buried by his brother, 
Wauwudyumo, “ the fly that sits down in a wet place.”’ A dramatic 
representation of this fly myth presents Polpol sitting up in his 
grave, with his head stuck out of the ground and his tongue protruding 
as dead men’s do. It is unlikely that burial would be thus recorded 
in myth and ritual unless it were a custom of some antiquity. 

It is possible that specimens to be seen in the Queensland 
Museum of bones enclosed in a bark cylinder (Maranoa River), 
bark vessel or coffin (Laura River), or wrapped around with lawyer- 
cane (Johnstone River)? indicate that tribes in these areas also used 
burial as a means of preparing the bones of the dead for 
transportation. 

Among the tribes of the lower Archer River and adjacent tribes 
on the Gulf of Carpentaria it is stated that old people were sometimes 
interred, and also those for whom there was an insufficient number 
of mourners to undertake the responsibility of the orthodox procedure 
of mummification and cremation. Nowadays depletion of the 
population renders the orthodox procedure still more difficult and 
at the same time burial is encouraged by mission influence. 

Burial and exhumation of bones are easier methods of preserving 
the remains of the deceased than mummification, so for this reason 
the former method may have been sometimes substituted. 


2 Cf. R. Hamlyn Harris, ‘“‘ Mummification and other Similar Customs as Practised 
by the Queensland Aborigines,” Memoirs of the Q’land Museum, Vol. 1, 1912. 
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Preservation by Disembowelling and Desiccation. 


This method of disposal was probably practised universally 
on the Peninsula before the coming of Europeans. Specimens from 
Trinity Bay, Cairns and the Johnstone River may be seen in the 
Queensland Museum. In these the knees have been bent up under 
the chin and the knee-caps removed—presumably to prevent the 
dead from walking, which is the reason given by the Wikmunkan 
for carrying around the leg-bone. Specimens from Darnley Island, 
Torres Straits, are also to be seen in the Queensland Museum. In 
these the body is not enclosed in bark, but is fastened to a frame, 
which had been suspended near the home of the deceased’s relatives 
and afterwards discarded. 


Amongst the tribes of the lower Archer, Batavia, Embley, 
Kendall-Holroyd and Edward Rivers, mummification was the 
orthodox procedure. A description of the process was given as 
follows. 


When a person dies a hole is made in the side of the body, 
and the internal organs are removed and buried. The corpse is 
then placed on a platform supported on four forked sticks. (In some 
tribes it is tied to a pole which is supported on two forked sticks). 
A fire is lit underneath the corpse to dry it. When the body is dried 
and sufficiently shrunken, it is wrapped around with sheets of tea-tree 
bark and fastened with strong twine or rope made from strands of 
fibre stripped from the roots of the wild fig-tree or wattle. The 
body is carried thus at full length in a long bark bundle for an 
indefinite time, extending over two or three years, or sometimes even 
longer. It is kept in a quiet corner of the clan locality in charge of 
the widow, mother or other relative. When this person moves 
from one place to another the mummified corpse in its bark bundle 
is carried on the heads of two women, one at each end. When in 
camp the bundle rests on two forked sticks (Plate Ia). Usually 
the widow or near relative remains on guard in the camp with the 
body during the day, but sometimes the women carry it with them 
on their daily hunting expeditions. I have seen as many as three 
of these bark bundles at a time in a camp on the Kendall-Holroyd. 
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Mourning. 

The corpse is kept thus until members of the deceased’s 
immediate family, i.e. father, brothers, etc. decide that the period 
of mourning should be terminated. 

The following account of mourning procedure was given by a 
Wikmunkan and his two wives, who described what would happen 
if he were to die and they were to be left as widows to mourn his 
loss. 

When a man dies his brothers open the body, take out the 
internal organs and bury them. They then place the body on a 
platform and light fires beside it. The widow (or widows) is left 
to sit crouched up under a piece of bark beside the body and must 
cry quietly there all night. The sisters of the dead man, the wife’s 
mother, and wife’s brothers’ wives (women of the wife’s moiety) 
all come and perform the mourning dance around the body (Plate Is). 
They paint themselves with red and white clay, wear nose-sticks, 
and head-bands made from the dead man’s hair, pearl-shell necklets 
and forehead bands, with white feathers standing up from the 
forehead. Strings of hollow-grass beads, of scarlet seeds and soft 
white feathers (jabiru down) are worn around the neck or over the 
chest and under the armpits, and string aprons made from fig-tree 
or wattle fibre put on. Thus adorned the women perform the 
mourning dance round the corpse, weeping and singing alternately, 
and beating out the rhythm with their flattened feet. The rhythmic 
thud of the women’s feet on the ground as they jump sideways, 
knees together and feet apart, mingles with the mourning song and 
continues all night, ceasing only as the women pause to take breath. 
As one woman tires and falls out another takes her place. 

During the daytime the wife may leave the dead body and 
camp by herself, but she has to crawl on knees and elbows and must 
be covered over with a piece of bark. She must not speak to any 
of her husband’s relatives, but they may come and lift the bark to 
look at her. After three nights of mourning thus the husband's 
relatives come and take the bark off. The wife has had nothing 
to eat for three days. The husband’s sister now comes to her 
brother and suggests that the widow has starved long enough. 
If he consents she takes yams and other roots, smears them with 
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sweat from her body, and rubs her sweat on the widow. Then she 
gives the widow a piece of root to eat. The widow takes it into her 
mouth, but forcibly expels it as if unable to swallow it. After this 
the widow may eat roots which her own brothers bring to her. She 
wears plain string armlets and necklets, strings over the chest and 
covers herself with charcoal. She allows her hair to grow, plasters 
it with clay and charcoal, and fastens the end with beeswax. After 
three months the dead man’s sister goes again to her brother and 
suggests that the widow may eat very small fish. If he consents, 
she takes small fish, rubs her sweat on it as before, and gives it to 
her to eat. The widow receives the fish in her mouth, but expels it. 
She may then eat small fish. After another month the same 
procedure is gone through with larger fish, after which she may eat 
fish as big as the lower part of one’s arm. After another month and 
a repetition of the same ceremony she can eat big fish. After a 
whole year has passed meat is brought to her and the same ceremony 
gone through. After this she may eat certain kinds of meat. When 
mourning is ended and the body cremated she may eat honey. 
It is believed that if any of these rules were to be broken the widow 
would fall sick and die. Whenever mourners meet for the first time 
after the death of a common relative they sit together and mourn 
silently a while and then give vent to their feelings in a loud wailing 
in which other relatives in the camp may join. This is the recognized 
form of procedure, the ignoring of which would be regarded as an 
insult to the chief mourners. 

Food dues are paid by the dead man’s widow, and by her 
brothers and sisters, to the brothers and sisters and father of the 
deceased. These are presented to the accompaniment of rhythmic 
movements and the singing of the mourning song, as the mourners 


advance across the camp to lay the food at the feet of the dead man’s 
family. 


Mourning Dances. 


These are periodically performed when a corpse is in the camp. 
Gestures vary with the dance, but the stamping out of the rhythm 
with flattened feet on the ground is a general characteristic. The 
Kendall River women extend their arms in a manner suggestive of 
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the laying of a ghost (Plate Ia). In some dances the women carry 
spear-throwers, while in the Wikmunkan dance they hold their 
ears. 

Every mourning dance has its accompanying song and is usually 
a legacy from the age of hero-ancestors. A myth usually describes 
the exploits of the hero or heroine and how he inaugurated the 
ritual on a specific occasion. For instance, a myth (vide infra) 
of the Wikmunkan ghost clan describes the tragic end of an original 
ancestral pair, husband and wife, who assumed the form of ghosts 
at death, thus becoming the patrons of mourning rites: According 
to this myth, the widow sat weeping by the lagoon for her spouse 
who had gone down under, where he founded the sacred abiding 
place (auwa) of the ghost hero-ancestor (pulwatya). The song she 
sang is that which the women now sing when they mourn for their 
dead. It is the heritage of the women of the ghost clan, who alone 
know how to sing it. 

An Ndra’angit myth? tells how the ghost-hero Mbu was mortally 
wounded in a fight by his brother Tyit, the fish-hawk. As he lay 
dying he sang his farewell song to the land of his ancestors, gave 
instructions for the holding of a big dance in his honour, and for the 
disposal of his body—all of which ritualistic procedure inaugurated 
by this ancestral ghost hero in the beginning is now orthodox 
procedure. 

A number of modern mourning songs‘ not so “ spiritually ” 
authorized are also sung by the mourning relatives. Some have been 
inspired by such mundane incidents as the slaughtering of a bullock 
and the swinging up of the carcase to be quartered on a cattle 
station, or by the periodic passing of a steamer down the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

The final settlement of food dues takes place after the cremation, 
when the widow’s relatives (usually to the accompaniment of 
mourning songs) cross the camp to lay their food gifts at the feet of 
the chief mourners, i.e. the deceased’s family. Those who have now 


‘ 


3 Vide U. H. McConnel, “‘ Totemic Hero-Cults in Cape York Peninsula,” Oceania, 
Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 468-72. 

* Phonographic records of these songs may be obtained on application to the 
author, c.o. Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney. 
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paid their food dues have their heads shaved by the recipient, after 
which the taboos are lifted and communication between the two 
families is resumed. If by any chance payment of food dues is not 
completed (as often happens nowadays when burial takes place 
soon after death) the recipient keeps the hair of the debtors as a 
pledge that the rest is forthcoming and returns it to the owner when 
the matter has been finalized. This no doubt is an adaptation to 
modern conditions because burial takes place before such debts can 
be paid. The widow, who, as chief mourner, has kept her long hair 
fastened with beeswax and matted with clay and ashes, now has it 
shaved, and is released from her speech and food taboos. She 
passes into the care of her deceased husband’s brother, who in most 
cases does not himself take her for his wife, but is responsible for 
finding her a husband—usually a clan “ brother,’’ sometimes a 
tribal “‘ brother.”’ 


In some tribes it is forbidden for a widow to marry a full-blood 
brother of her husband, whilst in others she is expected to do so. 
A widow is expected to marry and to cease mourning her husband 
as soon as the mourning period has been officially terminated. If 
she fails to fulfil her social obligations in this respect or refuses to 
remarry when a husband is chosen for her, her brothers may exact a 
severe punishment. A case was quoted by an informant on the 
Daintree River on the east coast of a man who killed his sister 
because he was ashamed of her unwillingness to cease mourning for 
her dead husband and remarry. It was this same man, who, after 


her death, ate parts of her body in order to acquire her skill at 
finding yams. 


A widow is called wantana (wantan=left) during widowhood. 
When mourning is over she is called ya.’ula (ya.’a yula=no longer) 
until she remarries. 


The duration of mourning depends chiefly upon the age, sex 
and social status of the deceased, as also upon the number of relatives 
who are prepared to support the claims of the deceased for social 
recognition, which involves the imposition of food taboos, presentation 
of food gifts and carrying out of the orthodox procedure of mummi- 
fication and cremation. 
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Cremation. 

When it is considered by her husband’s relatives that a widow 
has mourned long enough and that she and her mother and sisters, 
who are assisting her, have done all that is required of them in 
honour of the dead, the brothers and fathers of the deceased appoint 
a time and place for the final disposal of the body by cremation. 
All relatives who are in any way associated with either the husband’s 
or widow’s family are then informed. It is customary to attend the 
ceremony as a mark of respect to the dead, his family and clan 
relatives. The widow and her family assisted by clan relatives are 
expected to collect meat, roots, honey, etc. for the feast. People 
come from all directions to the rendezvous and camp in the direction 
whence they came. The two inter-related families of mourners 
who belong to opposite moieties camp on opposite sides of the 
camp. 

The corpse rests on forked sticks at a little distance from the 
main camp and is in charge of the widow or mother and their brothers. 
Women relatives periodically leave the camp, dancing towards the 
corpse to the accompaniment of wailing and laments, and continue 
their mourning dance around the corpse (Plate Is). During the 
last day and night the dancing, interspersed with wailing, continues 
incessantly, till by dawn on the day of cremation the thud of feet is 
weary and desperate and the voices are hoarse and shrill. 

In 1927 I witnessed perhaps the last performance of a cremation 
ceremony to be carried out according to native tradition on the 
Archer River. 

According to mission records, the man whose corpse was 
cremated had been dead for two years. He was a member of the 
bush-nut clan, Wikmunkan tribe, the local ground of which was some 
40 miles up the Archer River. As the man had died single and had 
no widow to mourn his loss, his body was guarded by his mother 
and mother’s brother, members of the neighbouring opossum clan. 
A spot for the burning of the body was chosen on ground nearby 
belonging to the water-lily clan, which belonged to the same moiety 
as the dead man’s clan. 

During the day the men took part in wrestling matches, in 
which “ brother ”’ wrestled with “‘ brother ’’ but not “ cross-cousin ”’ 
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with “cross-cousin.” This precaution is taken to prevent the 
possible awakening of old feuds between relatives of opposite 
moieties, for during the course of the mourning ritual no fighting 


must take place. In spite of these precautions, however, bitter Or 
feelings are sometimes revived, and the day of reckoning is only ha 
postponed till festivities are over. cre 
Meanwhile the corpse remained suspended on forked sticks th 
outside the camp, guarded by the mother and mother’s brother. ar 
The women danced night and day around the corpse in the manner pr 
already described and on the last day the dancing was continuous of 
all afternoon and night. Towards dawn the whole camp joined in 
a wild wailing, both men and women taking part. Later the women, of 
still crying and moving their bodies rhythmically to the song, th 
carried the corpse in its bark bundle towards the pile of wood and ti 
laid it on the ground nearby. There the old mother threw herself m 





down on the ground beside the body in a paroxysm of grief. The 


women continued singing the mourning song as they stood around B 
the body. One woman bending down over the body reached down 

her hand with rhythmic movements as if gathering bush-buts off au 
the body of the deceased, and withdrew it again as if placing them aa 
in her dilly-bag, which was suspended from her head (Plate IIs). nl 
By this symbolic act she identified the corpse with the deceased’s 

clan totem, the bush-nut. The men meanwhile stood opposite fr 
the women on the other side of the camp. The mother’s brother tl 
and the brother of the deceased stood on guard by the pile of wood. P 
Several of the men then came forward and lifted the corpse, bearing h 
it to the pyre that had been prepared. A man then cut the string t 
which bound the bark around the corpse in two places. At each d 
cut a short sharp cry was uttered. The body was then laid on the fi 
pile of wood and a man standing by ready with a torch stepped 7 


forward and lit the bark. Immediately all the mourners turned t 
their backs on the pyre, and as the flames consumed the body they f 
burst into loud wails, contorting their faces, wringing their hands, . 
and hitting their heads on the ground in a frenzy of grief. They , 
acted with consummate art, since the weeping was formal on the 
part of most mourners, and only genuine so far as the chief mourners ’ 
were concerned. 
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After this all returned quietly to the camp, and the mourning 
ceremony was concluded. 

It is customary to hold a feast when the body is cremated. 
On this occasion it was held the day before, perhaps because all 
had to make an early start on the morning of the day following the 
cremation. As the women whose proper task it was apportioned 
the food for the feast others danced the mourning dance in a circle 
around them, while the deceased’s mother, as chief mourner, lay 
prostrate in the midst of the food, which was spread on large sheets 
of bark. 

It is customary, I understand, to string the bones and feathers 
of the birds and animals consumed in the feast on poles and erect 
them over the dead. I did not see this done, but a detailed descrip- 
tion of this custom occurs in the myth of the flying-foxes (vide 
infra). 


Beliefs Concerning Death and the Afterlife. 


It is difficult to obtain explicit information about native ideas 
and beliefs concerning these matters, but one can form some 
conception of mental attitudes by a careful analysis of customs, 
ritual and mythology relating to the cult of the dead. 

For example, a belief in the necessity for dissociating the dead 
from the living is revealed in the custom of deserting a camp after 
the death of a relative and in the burning of his bark shelter and 
possessions. The belief that the dead are loath to leave their earthly 
habitation and return as ghosts to haunt the living is expressed in 
the frantic attempt on the part of mourning relatives to prevent their 
doing so. This belief is vividly portrayed in the Kandyu myth of the 
fly’s ghost: Polpol, hero-ancestor of the house-fly clan, dies and 
is buried. He is mourned by his brother, Wauwudyumo, “ the fly 
that sits down in a wet place.’ Polpol, hearing his brother crying 
for him, sits up in his grave to listen. He then leaves his grave and 
returns to the camp, where his brother, Wauwudyumo, hearing a 
stick snap, guesses that his brother’s ghost is returning, and interrupts 
his mourning activities to adjure his brother to return to the grave 
whence he came. Sadly and reluctantly Polpol turns away and sits 
leaning his back against a tree. He protests he is but a man and has 
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no desire to return to the grave where by and by he will be hungry. 
Wauwudyumo continues to adjure him, till, still crying and protesting, 
Polpol goes back into his grave. Finally, to the repeated adjurations 
of his brother he goes down under the ground for ever and returns 
no more to trouble the living. 

Reluctance on the part of the dead to leave their earthly habita- 
tion is also expressed in the dying lament of the Ndra’angit ghost- 
hero, Mbu, who, like Polpol, returns to have a last look round but 
is chased back whence he came by the adjurations of his brother 
Tyit, the fish-hawk, as he sings his mourning song. 

The belief that the dead are identified with their totems is 
suggested by a dramatization of the Kandyu myth which shows 
Polpol sitting up in his grave, his eyes outlined with circles of white 
clay to emphasize their size in imitation of those of the fly. This 
belief is more clearly indicated by the gesture of the woman who 
picks up bush-nut off the corpse of a man of the bush-nut clan 
during the mourning dance described above. 

The same idea is latent too in the identification of members of 
the rock-python clan, with sacred trees at the totemic centre, which 
are said to be inhabited by snakes. These snakes are said to dwell 
in holes at the root of the trees and to sun themselves on the branches. 
Trees are pointed out as belonging to this or that member of the 
clan. Trees in one part of the totemic centre belong to male 
members and those in another to women members of the snake clan. 
This snake clan is said to have originated with an ancestral hero, 
Oiyangopan, who was transformed into a huge rock-python, the 
chief of all the other snakes at the centre. He is said to live in a 
hole under a big rock overhanging the river, which has its entrance 
under water. From this rock he can see up and down the river, 
and, if strangers attempt to cross, pulls their canoes down under the 
water and drowns them. His hole is said to be connected by an 
underground channel with a boggy waterhole nearby. If strangers 
try to swim here, he pulls them down under the water and eats 
them. Stories are not lacking to confirm this belief, and the feasting 
ground with heaps of bones is pointed out. 

Members of the clan derive their names from characteristics of 
the rock-python, e.g. women are called Pami(y)etyan (“ the-snake- 
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vomits-up-a-man "’: pama=man, éyan=vomits) because snakes 
are said to vomit up the bones of the animals they have devoured ; 
Pamuka  (‘‘ snake-goes-down-its-hole-when-a-man-approaches ”’ : 
péma=man, u.ka=goes down); Pamiwanta (‘‘ snake-leaves-its- 
hole-again-when-a-man-has-passed ”’), etc. 


The identification of living members of the clan with mythical 
snakes at the auwa suggests that members of the clan are believed 
to be transformed into snakes when they die and inhabit trees at the 
auwa in this guise, just as Oiyangopan is believed to live under the 
rock. 


The same idea occurs again at the auwa of the native-dog (ku.’a) 
some 50 miles up the Archer River (Wikmunkan tribe) where there 
are two lagoons in one of which the male dingo spirits (pulwaita) 
live and in the other the female. These dingo spirits are said to 
meet and play together at night in the space between the lagoons. 
Members of the clan take their names from characteristics of the 
dingo. e.g. Minta’anggala (‘‘ dog-holds-his-meat-in-his-paws-as-he- 
gnaws-it ’’). It seems probable that just as living members of the 
snake clan are associated with snake spirits in sacred trees at the 
snake auwa, so also the dingo spirits at the dingo auwa are identified 
with members of the dingo clan who have died. Thus the dingo 
spirits in the lagoon represent not only original ancestors (pulwatya) 
who became dingoes, but also spirits of members of the clan who 
similarly assumed the form of dingoes at death. 


The idea comes nearer explicit expression in the ghost cult of 
Onyauwa, which is some miles further down the river. Here the 
male ghosts (9.mya) live in one lagoon and the female ghosts (p7.no) 
in the other. These are said to foregather, as do the dingo pulwazya, 
in the space between the two lagoons. A myth (vide infra) records 
the tragic end, by burning in a bush fire, of the original ghost pulwatya 
Onya and Pino, husband and wife, and the inauguration by them 
of a ghost auwa in these lagoons. It is claimed that the spirits of 
members of the ghost clan go into these lagoons at death and become 
ghosts, where presumably they join the original ghost pulwaiya 
there. Thus at this auwa spirits of the dead are definitely associated 
with the original pulwaiya and assume the same material incarnation, 
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which in this case is conceived to be human in form (i.e. a ghost) 
and not plant or animal. 


Tradition pictures the ghosts coming up out of the water to 
sit with their backs against trees, hence the name Yukmangknyina 
(yuka=tree, mayka=back, nyin.a=sits) used by men of the clan. 
More especially romance centres round the women ghosts’ lagoon 
(Pantiauwa). There the ghost-girls come swimming up out of the 
water to sit by a clansman’s fire and guard his camp while he is out 
hunting. Should he have bad luck they will send him good luck, 
so that suddenly he will find a wallaby within reach of his spear or 
wild honey fallen from a tree lying at his feet. Hence the women’s 
names Pantyauwa (pdantya=sweetheart, awwa=abiding place) and 
Akmokweka (a.kmaka=camp, we.ka=swims) used by members of 
the ghost clan. 


These ghosts are friendly to fellow clansmen but are antagonistic 
to strangers and steal their belongings, so that men passing by that 
way avoid the lagoon. The lagoons are sacred and taboo. No one 
may swim in them, drink water there or fish. The ghost-girls 
are visualized as coming up out of the water to sit and sun themselves 
on logs as they dry their long hair. A legend (vide infra) tells of the 
capture of one of these ghost-girls by a passing stranger who, on 
hearing them singing, stole up to peep and, lost in admiration, 
stalked and captured one of them, warmed her into a human being 
and made her his wife.® 


Standing by the lagoons at Pantiauwa are antbeds said to 
enshrine the spirits of the women ghosts. The big ones are older 
women and the smaller ones girls or ‘‘ sweethearts.’’ These are hit 
and the tops are knocked off to stimulate romance, by awakening 
the ghost-girls into romantic activity, which encourages other 
women also to become romantic and amorous. Nearby stand 
milkwood trees, the hitting of which causes baby-girl spirits in them 

® The proverbial ghost-like coldness of these girls has given rise to the women’s 
name Ma’abitya (md.’a=hand, bi.tya=cold), i.e., ‘‘ the-ghost-has-a-cold-hand.” 


The eeriness of the lagoons is reflected in the name Ma’abentan, i.e. ‘‘ a-ghost’s- 
hand-comes-up-out-of-the-water ” (md.’a=hand, béntan=comes out of). 
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to seek mothers who are wanting them, i.e. it is a girl-baby increase 
centre. ® 

Thus even at this totemic centre, so closely associated with a 
cult of the dead, the motive of mating and birth is not absent. 
But in this case it is human reproduction that is sought, not the 
increase of plant or animal as at the majority of totemic centres. 
Here also the form assumed by the pulwazya is human, not plant or 
animal. 

At the bream auwa on the Kendall River (Wikmunkan territory) 
a line of small antbeds similarly embodying ancestral spirits runs 
down the ridge to a little creek in which the bream breed. A 
periodical sweeping and tidying of these antbeds, i.e. stirring up of 
the auwa, is said to bring a plentiful supply of bream into the rivers. 
It is said that if a man of the bream clan is speared, his spirit goes 
straight down into this awwa. Thus the association of spirits of the 
dead with their auwa is quite clearly conceived even at this totemic 
centre, the chief function of which is definitely economic. 


The economic aspect of totemic centres can scarcely be over- 
stressed. And it would seem as if the spirits of the dead of a clan 
are believed to assume the form of the totem at death in order to 
participate in the perpetuation of the species, by mating and repro- 
duction, in much the same way as the original pulwazya are believed 
to be responsible for the origin of the species by having been changed 
into the totemic form and continuing to mate as at the dingo auwa.’ 


Perhaps it is for this reason that animals and plants are protected 
in the vicinity of their awwa and are not killed or picked for practical 
purposes. The reason given is that they might turn out to be relatives. 
If, then, as I assume, the spirits of dead relatives have a practical 
function to perform in the reproduction and perpetuation of the 


6 Attention has been drawn elsewhere to the significance of the association of 
Talpan, the rainbow serpent, with these girls, and with menstruation, at this auwa. 
Cf. U. H. McConnel, The Rainbow Serpent Myth, ‘‘ Totemic Heroes of Cape York 
Peninsula,’ Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 347-49. 

7In the myth of the bonefish (U. H. McConnel, “ Myths of the Wikmunkan,” 
Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 66) this creative activity of the pulwatya is vividly 
portrayed in the associated ritual by the symbolic raising of the phallus of the bonefish | 
hero for the increase of the species, while the female bonefish pulwatya stands nearby 
symbolising her share in the creative art. 
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species at the auwa, one can understand why it would be expedient 
to protect in this way the main sources of supply, where the pulwaiya 
and spirits of the dead are believed to dwell. 


This economic aspect of the pulwatya is clear in certain myths, 
in which the hero, after coming to an untimely end, is buried in a hole 
in the ground, or in an antbed oven such as is used in cooking meat. 
Such is the ignominious end of the unpopular hero, Pikuwa, the 
man-eating crocodile, and of Min Wuka and Min Mukama, the red 
and black flying-fox brothers. (Flying-fox are cooked in antbed 
immediately after they are speared, and are carried home strung on 
spears like beads.) In other myths again heroes undergo totemic 
transformation with the express purpose of supplying the daily 
needs of their descendants. For example, the oyster brothers, Min 
Wara, chose a likely spot on an island in the mouth of the Tokali 
River where oysters now cluster in abundance on the roots of the 
mangrove trees, and made their home there with the words: “ Let 
us go down here, and our children will eat us for food.”” Similarly, 
Wolkolan, the bonefish pulwatya, as he goes down under the water 
in a creek running into the Archer River (where the bonefish breed) 
bids his brothers the messmate and bloodwood trees to remain 
standing above on the bank, that ‘“‘ men coming to hit the trees and 
talking to them, the bonefish may go out into all the creeks for men 
to spear for meat.’ By means of this ritual of hitting the trees 
and adjuring the spirits of the pulwaiya, an increase of bonefish is 
assured to living members of the bonefish clan. 


When one realizes that these clan pulwatya, who are regarded 
as having originated the totemic species in the beginning, are but an 
idealized reflection of the clan forebears as. such, i.e. parents and 
grandparents to whom the clan has looked for sustenance and 
instruction in the past, and who have been conceived as continuing 
after death to guard and protect the interests, and supply the needs, 
of their “ children ’’ one can then appreciate the significance of the 
close association between spirits of the dead and the pulwatya at 
the awwa, whence these practical benefits are derived by ritual 
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appeals. In fact one suspects that the dead eventually become the 
pulwatya. 


Myth and Ritual as a Means of Expressing and Preserving Beliefs 
and Ideas. 


Beliefs and ideas are preserved from one generation to another 
in the crystallized form of myth and ritual. These reflect as in a 
mirror the products of man’s experience in the past as he has grappled 
with the problems of life. Each myth reflects his adjustment to 
some one aspect of reality, and each ritual is devised to perpetuate 
the benefits of that adjustment and to convey to each succeeding 
generation the wisdom it enshrines. 

A striking example of such symbolic representation is that 
given by the ghost clan of Onyauwa. A ritualistic scene expresses 
the concept of death by means of a long line of men, who stand 
with legs apart and arms stretched out holding, each with his 
neighbour on either side, a long pole such as is used to support a 
mummified corpse. The group suggests that as one man dies 
another takes his place, carries his corpse, and in turn also dies, his 
corpse being carried by another. This linking of one man and 
another conveys the idea of continuity. From the wrist of each man 
hangs a strip of bark with a white stripe down the centre. This is 
said to represent the leg-bone of the deceased, which is carried about 
by his relatives in a dilly-bag as a precaution to prevent his ghost 
from following to haunt them. 

Another striking example is the ritual representation of the 
continuity of life by means of sex and birth, which is owned by 
members of a Wiknatara clan. Here the idea of continuity is 
expressed by means of a long line of men who lie on the ground with 
arms stretched out on either side clasping each other’s hands. Birth 
is expressed by the small beeswax figure of a baby lying on the 
abdomen of the man who represents a woman. At the end of the 
line stands a man swinging a bullroarer, signifying the part played 
by sex activity in reproduction. 

Every pulwaiya cult has associated with it a series of such 


symbolic representations by means of which ideas and beliefs about 
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some one or other of the problems of life is conveyed to succeeding 
generations. 


Symbolic Representations of Beliefs and Ideas. 


The Australian aborigine draws inspiration for the expression 
of his beliefs and ideas from the objects of immediate experience. 
Living a simple life in contact with nature, being part and parcel of 
his surroundings, he is guided largely by the alertness of his senses 
and depends more upon his contact with his environment for his 
mental and moral stability than do those whom scientific analysis 
and formalized thinking have rendered more objective and 
independent in their attitude towards life, and who inherit a richer 
store of accumulated knowledge. 


When the Australian native lays sticks upon the ground and 
draws marks to represent relationships between individuals in order 
to record a kinship law, he is performing a mental feat analogous 
to that of the mathematician or logician who uses purely formal 
symbols to express his ideas, and has brought the art to a standard of 
organized complexity unknown to the aborigine. 


In this sense so-called primitive man probably differs from 
ourselves not so much in the nature of his mental processes and 
brain capacity as in the extent to which he has organized his symbolic 
systems and developed his formal mechanisms of thought. For 
what is abstract reasoning but another name for those short cuts 
to conclusions which symbolic systems, such as those of a written 
language, logic, or mathematics provide ? With these more effective 
symbolic mechanisms for manipulating thought processes, mind 
has taken a stride forward which seems to separate those who have 
acquired them from those who have not. 

More than we realize perhaps has the acquisition of the art of 
writing with its system of formal symbols been the means of our 
achieving a greater efficiency in thinking than that possessed by the 
Australian aborigine. 

Yet with all our superior mental equipment and richer stores of 
knowledge, death remains an unsolved problem, shrouded in mystery, 
which reason still probes in vain and skill fails to master. 
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TEXTS 


MYTH OF THE FLY’S GHOST 8 


Antamo Polpol Wauwudyumo pama yapa yd. ‘ato. yu.titaygo. (1) Polpol 
peityindnyan md.kan (2) yd.tyi wa.’t naya kd.kai (3) wd.’t pontan nd.ka maka wantyin 
(4) kan muno md.kan (wat’ ino) (5 ) "atyul6. @’tan (6) Wauwudyumo wlampot 2.tyindna 
(7) not “a natyan (8) md.’a miya niyan bd.tan (9) wolampoi 2.tyan tauwa : (10) 

“yd.! yd.! yd! yd. ato ! 
yang ya. "to 
ya. | 1 yd. ! yer! yes ! 
yer ! ydnya ya. *atd. (11) 
ganys wa.katan wund. ma.kdn 
ya.! ya.! yer! ye! 
yanyt ya. ‘até. ! 
yanyt wda.katan !’’ (12) 
Polpol ’atwa wuntan (13) kana mila yantya muna (14) yt.tan ‘atyulama (15) ) Polpol 
palama élpin yd.tyt ya. até. kuntytko. walampot o.tyin (16) yd.’atd. kuntytké. wi.'t 
yamin (17) yumpa yatyan (18) yd.’ato. o.ndl : “ potyama élpil ! yampa palama 
kdlamal! potyama yu.tal! yd.tyt kintya!” (17) Polpol atiwa potyamo yti.tan (20) 
yumpa ki.man pd.’akain (21) Wauwudyumo m2.tyi mdykan (22) duwa ko.ka intyat. (23) 
“ma.tyi yiula 
pama yaya! 
twardlimu. pint. taiwaya!’’ (24) 
yd.’ato yetya: (25) 
“ poiyama élpil ! 
yda.tyt. kintya!”’ (26) 
a.tyan atiwa élpil (27) 
“ nila ma. tyt. 
paima ydiya!’’ (28) 
ya.’ ato. kintyiko. wa.kan : (29) 
‘ potyama yu.tal mi.’in 
potyama élpil! yd. ty kintya !”’ (30) 
Polpol duwa élpil ka.kakdi mi.’in (31) 
“ nila mda.tyt 
paima ydiya!”’ (32) 
ya.’ato kintyikd. wa.kan : (33) 
“ mo.nputdma yti.tal kd.kai mt.’in! (34) 
kéiyt ydmpa! yi.tal monputdma! ydmpa édipin!” (35) 
mo.nputdma yi.tan (36) pala wd.’a yti.tan (37) kintya (38) 


Literal Translation. 


Once Polpol- -the-house-fly (and)-Wauwudyumo “ the-fly-that-sits down-in-a- 
wet-place ’’ (as)-men older-brother (and)-younger-brother were-going-about (1) 
Polpol-the-house-fly was-sick (and)-died (2) in-the-ground a-hole he-dug (3) in-the- 
hole bark at-the-bottom he-laid (4) then on-top of-the-body he-laid-it-(bark) (5) 
westwards buried-him (6) Wauwudyumo for-the-dead cried (7) (his)-feet he-stamped- 


8Told by Jimmy Corporal (Kandyu). Phonographic record obtainable. 
Polpol in the text written phonetically would be palpol. 
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on-the-ground (8) (his)-hands held-up-together-in-front he-beat [lifted first one foot, 
then the other, holding his hands up together in front of his face beating out the 
rhythm] (9) for-the-dead he-cried (and)-sang: (10) 


“Alas! alas! (for)-me the younger-brother 
(For)-me the-younger-brother ! 
Alas! alas! alas! alas! 
Alas! me the-younger-brother ! (11) 
Me all-alone left-has-he the-dead-one 
Alas! alas! alas! alas! 
Me the-younger-brother 
Me all-alone-(has-he-left) ”’ (12) 


Polpol-the-house-fly ghost (from-the-grave)-got-up (13) then his-head put-out (r4) 
went from-the-west (15) Polpol up-to came ground-(where) younger-brother his-own 
for-the-dead was-crying (16) younger-brother his-own stopped and-listened (17) 
a-stick-(snap) he-heard (18) the younger-brother adjured-(him) : “ Back go! (you)- 
must-not up come! Back you-must-go! This-ground is-forbidden.’’ (19) 
Polpol-the-house-fly ghost back went (20) a-tree his-back against-(sat) (21) to- 
Wauwudyumo turned (his)-back (22) the-ghost sang: (23) 


“T shall be . . . hungry by-and-bye 

A-man am-I! 

I don’t want to go back to the grave!” (24) 
The-younger-brother listened: (25) 

“ Back you-must-go ! 

This-place is-taboo!’’ (26) 

The-dead-one’s ghost went-back [singing] (27) 
“ By-and-bye I-shall-be-hungry ! 

A-man am-I!” (28) 

Younger-brother his-own answered : (29) 
“ Back go inside-(the-grave) 

Back you-must-go! this-place is-forbidden !”’ (30) 
Polpol-the-fly ghost went-back the-grave inside : (31) 
(He put his head out of the ground and cried, singing :] 

“ By-and-bye I-shall-be-hungry 

A-man am-I!” (32) 
Younger-brother his-own called-out : (33) 

“ Altogether go the-grave inside! (34) 

(Come)-back you-must-not ! Go-away forever. 

; You-must-not come-back !"’ (35) 
Forever he-went (36) up-again never came (37) It-is-forbidden (38) 


MYTH OF THE GHOSTS ® 


kéin.ka Onya Pina pama wantya 1.’tyabula (1) pdykaka tya (2) yu’ andya timpiyina 
(3) bila kui.tyema Onya Pina pama yu’andydnam péntya bulay wéintandkama (4) 
ya.ma m9.’abula yu.’andya tdtabila ! (5) kéiydm mo.’ abila (6) ti.ma tatabila kd.rkan (7) 
yad.ma m9.’abila tu.ma tita (8) kéiyam mo.’abila (9) 4.k wintan biyanda tu.may (10) 
dyama pepéntya biilay (11) nd.kaka ti.ka (12) nd.kay nyin.nyin.a! (13) dmpaya (14) 
kénya mdta (15) yuika mdykaya nyin.nyin.a (16) pékan ti.ka nd.kay (17) nyin.nyin.a 


* Onya Pina, phonetically 9.nya pi.na ; Pantiauwaka, phonetically panti’duw’ aka. 
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na.kaya < (18) “ yaya tyam tu.tydya! a.k 9.nyaiwa nampa wunatwa ! (19) pamay 
nampa wa. ‘diyan I.nyaiwa! (20) yatya tyam tu. tydya ! ! (21) pama 2.tthamanddna 
a.nyauwa pintyan ndykatanta 9.nyduwaka iyandadna |” (22) wantya nuiyanda nd.kaya 
nyin.a pepéiya : (23) 

wantyay pi.pbdta (24) ko.na mamdmana (25) pata : (26) 


Song : ydiya tyam nyin. ae. (27) 
iyamd. nyin.ayd. ! 
nyin.ayd. ind. ! (28) 
tyama. nyin.aya. yadiya. ! (29) 
nyinta. u.kand.! yar ~~ ! (30) 
anya. (a) na.! pi.nd.! 
pind.! amyd. (a) na.! (31) 
kana wantya pi.pbdtryan (32) kce.na mamdmaniyan (33) patatyan (34) pama kéa.'a 
patatyan (35) “‘ Wa.lala”’ wdantyaya pataiyan pama mulaka pataiyan wantya (36) 
Song: 9.byd. (a)nd. pind. ! (37) 
etc. 


wantya Pantiauwa puntyan 2.tthamandanda nadykatdnta Pantiauwaka iyanddna (38) 
wantyakoman a.na mamointyiyan ndykatanta a.ka nd.kaya iyanddna (39) wantyakoman 
d.ka dnamana maméintyandana (40) a.ka d.ya wantyatankomandanay kd.’a t.katana 
(41) a.ka ydntya (42) nd.ka kd.’a miykatina (43) pama wantya d.ya kd.’a méinty- 
tyanddna (44) yo.mandya tu.’a tindinay wdantyakoman dnama (45) d.ka ko.kam 
ku.tyemay nantyin nintana 9.nyduwa Pantiauwa I.nya pi.no d.na iwatana (46) mdiya 
‘at.aka waiyatyanddna wantya pama kéka watya (47) d.ka ti.ma pantya ndya pt.'anddnta 
wantyakoman (48) mat’at.a v9.ta iwabila min.a y2.ta buya (49) 


Literal Translation. 


At-one-time Onya-the-ghost-(man) (and)-Pina-the-ghost-(woman) as-husband 
and-wife those-two-went-about (1) wallaby-hunting (they)-went (2) the-grass (all)- 
had-burnt-off (3) the-two-of-them both Onya (and)-Pina the-men with-the-grass 
burning those-two were-surrounded-with (4) wherever those-two-ran (burning)- 
grass they-saw! (5) back-again those-two-ran flames they-saw scorching-hot (7) 
in-another-direction those-two-ran flames-they-saw (8) back-again those-two-ran (9) 
the-place shut-in becoming by the-flames (10) Just-there they-were-burned those 
two (I1) to-the-water ran-down (12) in-the-water sat-and-sat ! (13) got-up-again (14) 
on-the-bank went-up (15) tree back-against was-sitting (16) underneath went-down 
by-the-water (17) went-on-sitting in-the-water (18) “I just-here go-down-under ! 
ground ‘‘ the-place-of-ghosts-(male) ’’ name let-it-be! (19) men name-(this) will- 
call-it c.ny’auwa-ghost-(male)-abiding-place (20) I just-here go-down! (21) men 
dead-belonging-to 2.ny’auwa belonging-to spirits to 9.ny’auwa (shall)-go!” (22) 
wife his by-the-water sat and-wept: (23) 
the-woman put-clay-on (24) (her)-ears holding-onto (25) she sang: (26) 


“T just-here am-sitting ! (27) 
Just-here I-sit! I-sit here! (28) 
Just-here sit I! (29) 
You go-down-(ahead)! I by-and-bye-(follow-after) (30) 
Ghosts-of-men ! ghosts-of-women ! 
Ghosts-of-women ! ghosts-of-men ! (31) 


now women rub-clay-on-their-bodies (32) (their)-ears holding-onto (33) they-sing 


“a 
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(34) men do-not sing-it (35) ““ Wélala”’ the-women sing men(’s) for-the-dead-body- 
sing the-women (36) 
“ Ghosts-of-men ! ghosts-of-women ! 
Ghosts-of-women ! ghosts-of-men! etc. (37) 


women Pantiauwa belonging-to dead-belonging-to (their)-spirits to-Pantiauwa 
all-go (38) young-girls there swimming spirits-theirs go (this)-ground in-the-water 
go (39) the-young-girls place just-there they-are-swimming (40) place there women 
those-young-girls-belonging-to (do)-not go-down-into (41) the-ground is-taboo (42) 
water do-not drink (43) men (and)-women there do-not swim (44) with-yamsticks 
poke theirs-with (would)-the-girls there (45) space the-lagoons two between situated 
d.ny’auwa (and)-Pantiauwa the-men-ghosts (and)-women-ghosts there meet-together 
(46) food for-honey (if)-in-vain go-looking a-woman (and)-man (or)-spearing is-unlucky 
(47) camp fire sweetheart-ghosts that-place take-care-of-for-them the young-girls (48) 
honey plenty those-two-find (and)-meat plenty (the-man)-spears. (49) 


MYTH OF PANTIAUWA 


pama Wei’inam tya (1) min.a dyinta (2) min.a y2.ta dyinta (3) Onyauwa pala 
wdmpan (4) min.a kinka (5) na.kaka tya émpa pinta (6) yéiyatanay tankoman (7) 
tankaman wt.ya yukalsta nyin.nyiniyan ydyan papd.rkiyan (8) nd.kay mdédintyiyan 
wadntya wi.ya koman patiyan : “ pi.pmdka pi.pmaka pi.pmadka !” (9) tata: “ wantya 
koman inana !”’ (10) kotyam iya (11) kéka wadmpa (12) nd.kay ti.ka (13) pi.pa pata 
pointyal md.ka (14) kd.yka pi.pa kd.ykan kdyani (15) pita maiya ti.la (16) wdmpa (17) 
dintan wampa (18) tata: “ina dyintaya! wunauwa! .. . ina dyintaya koman! 
wunduwa! ... ina dyintaya komana! wunduwa! .. . dyintayara koman ydiya 
ina !”’ (19) md.’abinta dyinta! tup’! (20) pst ! nebéiya (21) prp ! mdma (22) tak.an 
kala (23) kala (24) winyay wantyakoman mo.’anda (25) péintyalam biyan wantya 
yuwanay pdintyalay buiyanan (26) wala pdintyalay buyanan (27) ka.’a biyana (28) 
ta.’a timpa biyka kuman binta pi.pinka ko.na méi’a buiyana (29) y9.ta d.ka maykama 
pdintyalay buiyana (30) tu.mpupiya mdmana (31) kd.yka pi.panda kd.yka ti.may 
kinkanda ko.na kinkana kd.ykay (32) wdla kinkana (33) bunta ydkananda mikay 
tyd.bara mamana wantyakcmandanda ydyan kc.na méi'a (34) wala mamana tyd.baram(35) 
ampaybuyana (36) ‘‘nyinta wantaka? ina wundna?”’ (37) ‘‘ydla! ydiya wantya niykara! 
kadlandnya d.ka niykaraka !” (38) tyabula (39) Wei'in pala wampanbula (40) wantya 
tyt.pa tantyana : ‘‘ nyinta iya nyin.ana !”’ (41) tya (42) “ kd.ttha d.ka tya ta.kanara !” 
(43) “‘a.ka nyinta dya winana kéin.kama dmpanam winana !”’ (44) “ yd’a! ydiya 
tya wundya !”’ (45) kd.ttha d.ka yuimpanda (46) ‘ydiya ti.ma pi.paya !”” (47) tya (48) 
tiwana wantyakoman (49) “ kan iydl awéi !’’ tduwanda t.biila (50) d.ka nyin.abiila (51) 
pama wdntya wimpiyanbilanda (52) taiwiyaninta: ‘“‘ wdéntya ina wanta twana ? 
wdntya ina wd.'aya téi’iykara?” (53) “ pi.pil(y)dya kd.ttha kintyiya té’iyandra 
Onyauwama !”’ (54) wéipwiniyan Wei'in (55) “ yatyi yt.’a wanta binandya 2.tyamd- 
kando !”’ (56) pama tatiwa: ‘dy iydla!”’ (57) iyabila (58) muka tépina ydkana 
pu.’a ydkana nd.kama yéityantnta (59) tyd.bara yd'a nd.kama to.naka péntinda (60) 
kin mintya (61) d.kaka kéiyam iyabula (62) wtinabula (63) wdntya niynandakama 
winana (64) kd.’a ktitya (65) ntinanddkama pi.’ana niinanddkama wadntya (66) 


Literal Translation. 


A-man from-Wei’in went (1) fish he-speared (2) fish many he-speared (3) Onyauwa- 
the place-of-ghosts up-to came (4) the-fish he-cooked (5) for-water he-went to-take-out- 
of the-creek (6) he-heard them those-girls (7) those-girls some logs were-sitting-on 
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(their)-hair drying (8) in-the-water swimming women some-other the-girls were- 
singing: ‘‘ mud-put-on! mud-put-on! mud-put-on! (9) he-looked: “ girls are- 
here!” (10) back went (11) (his)-spear brought (12) by-the-water went-down (13) 
mud rubbed-on smell-(his) to-obliterate (14) a-branch broke-off the-leaves to-hide- 
behind (15) (his)-bamboo-spear he-picked-up (and)-spear-thrower (16) he-drew-near 
(17) closer came (18) had-a-look : “ This-one I’(ll)-spear ! (hesitates) let-her-be!.. . 
this-one, (I’ll)-spear girl! (No!)-let-her-be! this-one (I'll)-spear girl! (No !)- 
let-her-be! . . . for-myself-I-spear girl I this one!” (19) (her)-arm he-speared ! 
tup’! (20) pst’! he-jumped-in (21) prp’! he-caught-hold-of-her (22) up-onto-the- 
bank carried-(her) (24) frightened the-girls ran-away (25) (his)-sweat-from he-rubbed- 
on the-girl under-arm-with sweat-with rubbed-her (26) (her)-cheeks with-sweat 
smeared (27) nose smeared (28) mouth legs knees thighs arms back ears eyes rubbed- 
it-on (29) every place on-her-back sweat-with he-rubbed (30) firesticks he-rubbed- 
together (31) leaves breaking-off the-leaves with-fire kindling (her)-ears he-warmed 
with-the-leaves (32) (her)-cheeks he-warmed (33) (his)-arm cutting-open with-a- 
stone-knife the-blood he-smeared-on the-girl’s hair ears eyes (34) (her)-cheeks he- 
smeared blood-with (35) he-made-her-get-up (36) ‘‘ You what-now ? here will-you- 
be-willing to stay?” (37) You-and-I together-(will-stay)! I woman yours-(am) 
take-me ground yours-to ! ’’ (38) the-two-of-them-went (39) Wei’in up-to came (40) 
the-woman close-by he-hid: “ you here sit-down!” (41) he-went (42) “ Mother! 
a-camping-place you-go (and)-sweep-clean-for-me !”’ (43) “‘ the-camp you over-there 
stop-in from-the-first-(always) single-men’s you-stop-in!”’ (44) “‘ No! I just-here 
(will)-stay !”’ (45) (his)-mother the-ground preparing (46) “I fire-wood go-to-break 
(47) he-went (48) he-found the-girl (49) ‘‘ now let-us-go come-along ! ’’ saying-to-her 
the-two-of-them went (50) (in)-the-camp sat-down-those-two (51) men (and)-women 
came-up-to-those-two (52) (and)-said to-him: ‘‘ woman this-one where did-you- 
find? wife this who gave-to-you ? (53) father (and)-mother her-very-own-gave- 
(her)-to-me from-Onwauwa ! ”’ (54) they-slept at Wei’in (55) ‘“‘ I ‘ water ’ where shall- 
pass-it (the-way)-is-blocked ? (56) the-man said: “ over-there we-will-go!”’ (57) 
the-two-of-them-went (58) (his)-stone-knife he-sharpened (and)-cut an-opening 
he-cut for-the-water to-pass-out (59) blood none water only was-coming-out (60) 
now it-was-done (61) to-the-camp back those-two-went (62) (and)-lay-down (63) 
wife his-as she-stayed (64) (did)-not-go-back (65) for-himself he-kept-(her) as-his- 
own wife (66). 


MYTH OF THE FLYING-FOXES?® 


min Wuka pama iyan kein.ka (1) tila kd.’a yitimay mdkiyan wi.ka (2) tila 
pintya timpiyan (3) tu.la wadma winpiyan pintya (4) kéka pépina kalkaéliyan wi.kaya 
(5) kéka yadkal timpiyan takiyan (6) yvtiman makiyan (7) antydtan tata tdkiyan (8) 
pika umpiyan (9) inka wei'iyan (10) kuyay katiyan yd.tiyan (11) keka wi.’ay mamiyan 
(12) pi.pay md.’ay madmiya (13) kéka mantdpaya kdliyan (14) kulay wi.ka pékawtyan 
téi’iyan (15) mé.kamuy palayka biyiyanina (16) Wuka pt.prya Mukama biytyanina (17) 
Wuka tauiwa : “ pi.tthan.k yila péin.kaliyinda biyandnya !” (18) Mukama putthan.k 
(19) Wuka buiyana (20) pintyama wdiya winabula (21) pamam u.tthama Wuka (22) 
winya Mukamung p9.nta kiintya Wukanda tauwa : (23) “ ntiya wit.ka ponta yd.tara 
pékantina to.nama ktii.man!’ (24) tina Mukamu dyama tduwiyan: “ ydna ya 
ytpa iydna!’ (25) Wuka wtinyan ponta Mukama biiyantina Mukama (26) atiwara 
winpryanina Wuka (27) wikaray kinkivanina tiimay (28) kampiyanina kitya pala 


10 Told by Kuworpita. 
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(29) kana dyilay kampiyantna (30) yuka tanatiyanunta (31) tak.an ku.tyékan monti 
pt.la winpryan (32) 4ampambam atyimba we.’tam (33) t4.’ay ment pila pu. tthama (34) 
atyimba we.tam d.kay winpa wéintyandkama (35) tana kan tyan (36) dyama wanti- 
yanuna (37) Mukamu ponta kakdliyanina (38) Mukamu winya niyanda d.kaka 
kéliyanuna (39) d.ka wuniyan (40) Wuka ponta pala wampanda (41) tip’! Mukamu 
ponta buyan (42) muldkam buyan (43) duwara umpiyaninta (44) tumay kiynkiyanina 
(45) yuka ku. tyema tinatiyanunta td.’ay . kutyékay (46) kityay kampiyanina (47) 
Wuka tauwa: “ ponta u.tthama ydiya putyan.ga buyanaya |” (48) mina w2.tam 
atyimba winpiyaniinta Mukama wiunya ponta niiyanda (49) ‘‘ kan wantdmpa kila!” 
(50) kan i’tyan (51) Wuka Mukama auwaka 1’i’iydn (52) Mukamung ‘duwiyan 
tantdkama : “ atiwa dinta !” (53) taiwiyaninta : “ kula pittha kd.’a wantdmpana (54) 
Wuka ponta kuntya pikdmpana!”’ (55) t.tam wampanda (56) t.tay Mukamung 
buyana Wuka (57) y2.tayama pikiyanuna (58) muldkama pikiyantna (59) pikiyanina 
dyamandam atwa dyama (60) kéka tu.tyiyaninta (61) d.ka tatiyan mi.tya buiyana 
tyd.barama : (63) “‘ ydmpa wantaka biyanampa !’’ (64) d.ka milmul mila mila... 
(65) dyama tu.tyiyan auwaya (66) Mukama Wuka tu.tyiyan (67) puyam péka l.oep’ | 
in tué.tyiyan (68) Wukauwa ti.tyiyan! nd.kay tu.tyiyan! pam kan na.kan md.’ay 
ki.tyema uimpayana t.tthana impaydna (71): “ Wuka nyin.aiwa wyama wiyd !”’ . 
(72) kana pama min wi.ka min mikamu pi.’ay kampiyan (73) 


Literal Translation. 


Wuka-the-red-flying-fox (as)-men went once (I) spear-throwers the-noses-(of) 
with-gun they-(used-to)-fasten (2) (for)-the-spear-throwers bailer-shells they-cut (3) 
the-spear-thrower with-bees’-wax they-laid-on the-shell (4) spears-pepin-(a-spear- 
with-wooden-point-without-a-barb) they used-to-carry (did)-the red-flying-foxes (5) 
spears of-acacia-wood they-cut (and)-shaved-down (6) with-gum fastened (7) spears- 
(of-acacia-wood) four-fingered they-shaved-down (8) bone-barb cut (g) a-flat-place 
planed-(against-which-to-lay-the barb) (10) with-string made-fast wild-fig-tree- 
string (11) the-spears with-red-clay they-put-on (12) white-clay with-the-finger 
put-on (13) the-spears on-their-shoulders they-carried (14) angrily the-red-flying- 
foxes were-quarrelling (their-spears)-throwing (15) Mukamu-the-black-flying-fox 
in-the-rib they-speared (16) Wuka the-father Mukamu speared (17) Wuka said: 
“‘ pay-back again! here’s-my-leg! spear-me!”’ (18) Mukamu paid-back (19) Wuka 
he-speared (20) from-that-spearing sick those-two-lay (21) man dead-was Wuka (22) 
elder-brothers Mukamu’s (and)-younger-brothers his-own to-Wuka said: (23) 
“ You-all Wuka-red-flying-foxes my-younger-brothers (you)-must-spear pay-back 
in-the-leg !’’ (24) those Mukamu-black-flying-foxes then said: “we (exclusive 
plural) plenty-more-(brothers) yet have-going-about!” (25) Wuka_ the-older 
brother the-younger-brother Mukamu speared (him)-Mukamu (26) In-a-hole they- 
laid-him did-the-red-flying-foxes (Wuka) (27) in-the-hole they-burned-him in-the-fire 
(28) they-buried-him (with)-tea-tree-bark over-the-top (29) with-sand covered-him- 
over (30) sticks they-stood-up-over-him (31) above at-the-top-(of-the-sticks) jabiru 
feathers they-stuck-on (32) in-the-middle emu feathers (33) at-the-foot-(of-the-sticks) 
jabiru feathers again (34) emu feathers on-the-ground they-laid all-around (35) 
they went-away (36) there they-left-him (37) Mukamu-the-black-flying-fox (his)- 
younger-brother was-carrying (38) Mukamu-the-black-flying-foxes older-brothers- 
his home they-carried-him (39) on-the-ground they-laid-(him-down) (40) Wuka 
the-younger-brother up came (41) tip’! Mukamu the-younger-brother he speared 
(42) dead he-speared-him (43) A-hole they-dug-for-him (44) in-the-fire burned-him 
(45) sticks two they-stood-up-over-him at-the-foot (and)-at-the-head (46) with-bark 
covered-him-over (47) Wuka said: “ (my)-younger-brother dead I to-pay-back 
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MOURNING RITUAL AMONG THE TRIBES OF CAPE YORK PENINSULA. 
PLATE I. 















A. Full length corpse of dead woman which has been disembowelled, 

dried, rolled in tea-tree bark, and fastened with string made from 

the fibre of the wild fig-tree. The corpse rests on two forked sticks 

and is cared for by an old woman, who is here twisting fibre into 

twine on her thigh as she guards the body. (Photograph taken 
on the Kendall-Holroyd River.) 





B. Women of the Wikmunkan tribe, spear-thrower in hand, 
performing a mourning dance around the corpse of a dead male 
relative, which is to be cremated in the morning. (Photograph 
taken on the Archer River.) 
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speared!” (48) (from)-meat-(taken) the-feathers emu they-laid-over-him (did)- 
Mukamu older-brother (and)-younger-brother his (49) “ now let-us-give-up the- 
fight !’’ (50) Now (as)-they-were-all-going-along-together (51) Wuka-the-red-flying- 
foxes (and)-Mukamu-the-black-flying-foxes to-their-auwa all-gcing-along (52) the 
black-flying-foxes said amongst-themselves : ‘‘ the-auwa is-close-to ! ’’ (53) they-said : 
“ the-grudge to-pay-back not can-we-be-relinquishing (54) Wuka younger-brother 
theirs let-us-kill!’’ (55) the-scrub they-came-to (56) in-the-scrub the-black-flying- 
foxes speared Wuka (57) many-of-them speared-him (58) to-death speared-him (59) 
speared-him just-there at-the-auwa there (60) (their)-spears (when)-they-pulled- 
out-of-him (61) at-the-ground-they-stared (62) all-soft it-had-become from-the-blood- 
(they-had-spilled) (63): ‘‘ We what are-we-to-do?” (64) the-ground softer-and- 
softer-grew softer (and)-softer (65) there they-all-sank-down in-that-auwa (66) 
Mukamu the-black-flying-foxes (and) Wuka-the-red-flying-foxes all-sank-down (67) 
right-down underneath-(the-ground) l.oep! just-here they-sank-down (68) at- 
Wukauwa-“ the-camp-of-the-red-flying-foxes !’” they-sank-down (69) in-the-water 
they-went-down (70) men now the-water hands-with both they-hit and-again hit-it 
(saying): (71) “ Red-flying-foxes settling-may-they-be everywhere some!” (72) 
And-now men (for)-meat the-red-flying-foxes (and)-black-flying-foxes in antbed 
cook (73)" 


UrsuLa H. McConnet 


11 Personal names of men and women on this ground derived from characteristics 
of the flying-fox pulwatya : 


Men. 
Kuworpita: w2.rpa=nest, tt.a=scrub; “ flying-fox-makes-its-camp-in-the- 
scrub.” 
Mapatauwana: ma.pa=flaps wings, tauwa=talks: “ flying-fox-hangs-upside- 
down-flaps-its-wings-and-chatters.”” 
Women. 


Mainguta: mai=food, yu.ta=night-time: “ flying-fox-feeds-at-night-time.”’ 

Mamangaiya : mama=holds, yatya=hooks on to: “ flying-fox-hooks-himself- 
on-as-he-climbs-the-tree-on-reaching-home-camp.” 

Yukanmamana : yuwka=tree, maman=holds-on-to : “ flying-fox-sleeps-hanging- 
onto-tree-head-downwards.” 

Yukawingka : yuka=tree, wiyka=scratches : “ the-flying-fox-makes-scratches- 

in-the-tree-with-its-claws.” 











THE ABORIGINAL NARCOTIC PITCHERI 
By GEORGE AISTON 


a preparation and wholesale distribution of the narcotic pit furi 

or pitcheri,! was in the hands of the descendants of the man who 
first discovered its narcotic properties. The preparation was a close 
monopoly and any child born to the horde or tribe who belonged to 
the pitcheri Moora automatically succeeded to all rights and privileges 
in the distribution. 


The secret of preparation was jealously guarded by the old 
men ; the younger men were only allowed to accompany the party to 
the water nearest to the small clump of trees that were deemed 
to be the only true pitcheri. Here the younger men and the women 
stayed and prepared the bags to hold the prepared pitcheri and 
gathered food for the old men who did the harvesting. The old 
men went on to the trees, made a camp and built big fires. While 
these were burning down sufficiently they picked branch tips of the 
pitcheri bush, each about twelve inches at most in length. These 
were placed in a hole formed by raking out the fires down to the 
hard sand, and, completely covered with hot sand, were left to cook 
for at least two hours. When the steamed pitcheri was considered 
to be sufficiently cooked the sand was raked off and it was placed on 
a pirra to cool and dry. When thoroughly dry, it was beaten with 
the edge of a boomerang to break it up; all big twigs were picked 
out and the clean tips bagged. 


The great secret lay in the length of time that was needed for 
the steaming, and this was not taught the men until their beards 
were grey. When they were a “little bit Pinnaru,” that is, when 
the grey first showed in their hair and beard they might be allowed 
to accompany the old men to the picking ground, and would be 


1 The popular spelling ‘‘ pitcheri ”’ has been retained in the article ; the phonetic 
spelling would be pitferi or pitfuri. Pirra is often popularly spelt pirrha. Moora, 
phonetically spelt, would be mura.—Eb. 
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allowed to fill the bags with the prepared pitcheri, but the actual 
cooking was done out of their sight. Sometimes, if the ground was 
hard, a hole was dug and the fire built in that, sometimes the fire 
was made close to a sandhill, and the sand was raked down from 
above. The method varied but the result was the same ; too much 
steaming made the resulting “‘ cook ” brittle and tasteless, too little 
made it musty. 


The pitcheri tree, Duboisa hopwoodti, grew in an area which 
extended from about due west of Bedourie, down to about opposite 
Birdsville, just over the Queensland border. Down to the south the 
trees were reckoned kudna, i.e. rotten, or no good. I do not know 
why, but possibly some constituent in the soil was the cause, or the 
original discoverer may have discouraged any imitators by bluffing 
them. There were two trees on a ridge about ten miles out from 
Sandringham Station which were very stunted and bedraggled 
specimens ; every young blackfellow who passed by tried to make 
proper pitcheri from them, but through not knowing the secret of 
the cooking failed to do any good. 


A great trouble to investigators is the lack of words in the 
aboriginal language; the one word pitcheri had to deal with the 
whole subject; the bush, Acacia salicina, in this country (Lake 
Eyre district) was more often known as pitcheri than by its native 
name wirra. The ashes resulting from burning wirra bush tips were 
always known as pitcheri. So that any one asking would be shown 
perhaps half a dozen trees which would all be quite truly called 
pitcheri, although they only supplied supplementaries to the real 
substance. 


The great trade routes that met and crossed at Koparra-murra, 
the Kopperamanna of the white people, was one of the big distributing 
centres, although the pitcheri had probably changed hands several 
times before it got there. Crowds would be waiting at Annandale, 
on the Herbert, for the collectors to come in, and getting as much as 
they could, would make off to Birdsville, Bedourie, Urandangie, 
and down the Herbert ; here other people would be waiting to take 
it down the Diamentina to Goyder’s Lagoon, where others in turn 
would be waiting, gathered in from east and west, some from as far 
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as the Darling, and in good seasons from the lower Finke. I have 
seen over 500 aborigines waiting at Goyder’s Lagoon. 

The next important trading place was Kopparmurra ; here the 
trade route from William Creek came in ; tribesmen came in carrying 
on their heads the flat stones for crushing the softer seeds used for 
food ; these were greatly in demand by the Yaurorka and Yantru- 
wunta, who lacked stone in their country. Others came up from the 
south with the precious red ochre—the blood of Marindie, the dog 
who was killed in the great fight with Ardno-artina, the gecko, at 
Parachilna.2 There was great demand for the red ochre because 
most of the ceremonial painting was done with it. I could never 
understand, however, why our own tribes (Lower Cooper etc.) 
valued the Parachilna red ochre, for red ochre was very plentiful 
about Mungeranie, in the heart of their own country. 

Down to Kopperamanna came the traders loaded up to capacity 
with pitcheri and weapons which they had picked up on the way 
down and a time of great activity ensued ; trading was kept up until 
everyone was satisfied and left for home, but as parties were arriving 
all through the months of the cool weather the market was open all 
the time. 

Howitt mentions that sometimes the name pitcheri was given 
to a boy. Actually every boy who belonged to the pitcheri moora® 
had a right to the name; it corresponded with our surname ; 
the oldest man was Pitcheri Pinnaru, that is chief old man of the 
Pitcheri clan ; others were called from any distinguishing feature, 
as in the instance quoted by Howitt, Pitcheri Coono Milkie (one-eyed 
Pitcheri). 

The last of the descendants of this clan was a bit of a Puritan 
and objected to the name ; changing this to Peter, he raged around 
the country up to ten years ago fighting any native who dared to 
call him Pitcheri. 

I very much doubt that pitcheri was ever used as a poison, or 
that the aboriginal knew anything of poisons ; it is so totally foreign 


2 Cf. A. P. Elkin, “ Cult Totemism and Mythology,’’ Oceania, Vol. V, No. 2, 
pp. 184-190.—Eb. 


% The moora is really in this sense a patrilineal totemic cult clan, and not a 
hero.—Eb. 
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to their pre-white psychology ; they certainly would not eat an emu 
that had been poisoned or stupefied with any narcotic. They 
will not eat fish which have been washed out by the river floods, or 
birds or animals killed by the heat in summer; they are terribly 
afraid of anything that has died apparently without any cause and 
will not touch it or go near it if this can be avoided. Further, pitcheri 
was so valued that I cannot imagine a native having so much of it 
that he would waste it on attempting to catch even an emu. In 
any case there was other herbage available for such practical purposes. 
Thus, the wooden bowls in which water was stored or carried were 
always filled with herbage of some sort to prevent slopping ; this 
was not a matter of an odd twig or two such as I have seen: city 
campers put in their billycans, for the bowl was filled to its capacity, 
giving the impression that it was filled with herbage first, and then 
with water. Any herbage was used; mindry bush was favoured, 
in its season, but anything that did not make the water too unpleasant 
to taste would do. 

Another use of herbage in the water was as a trap for shrimps ; 
bushes of any sort were placed in the shallow water along the edges 
of the big holes, and the shrimps congregating in the shelter of these 
could be caught easily. Herbage was also used to push fish out of 
shallow holes ; a wall of herbage was built up in the shallows at one 
end of the hole to a height of about six inches above the water ; 
the whole wall was then pushed right along the hole and the fish 
were pushed out at the other end. It is hardly likely, however, that 
the precious pitcheri bush was used for these purposes. 

The bags which were used to hold the pitcheri were made of 
fibre string, usually made from the verbena that grows in the swamp 
country of the Diamentina and Georgina rivers, and from the broome 
bush that grows on the sandhills. This was twisted into string and 
dyed with red and yellow ochre and sometimes with the blue clay 
found in the Diamentina. Occasionally hair string was used, but 
not generally. 

To make the bag, a chain of stitches was made, perhaps ten 
inches long, and a quill was prepared, from which all of the feather 
was stripped with the exception of about an inch on the top; this 
was teased out and woven into the end of the string ; the length of 
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chain stitching was then joined into a circle and the making of the 
bag was commenced by pushing the quill up through a loop from 
underneath, then over and down through its own loop and up again, 
following around the loop of chain stitch until a circular mat was 
made ; to tighten up a circle or loosen it out stitches were dropped 
or added ; as one length of string was used up, the quill would be 
woven into another length, usually of a different colour, and so on 
until the bag was big enough. Then the mat was folded over and 
stitched up nearly its whole length, leaving an opening of about 
six inches, in a big bag ; through this opening the prepared pitcheri 
was stuffed, after which the opening was sewn up. The resulting 
pasty shaped bags varied considerably in size; the largest I have 
seen were about three feet long, and the smallest about six inches. 

Bartering started at the first camp that was met after leaving 
the pitcheri grounds ; after everbyody had rested and fed, one of 
the party would throw down a bag in front of the assembled camp ; 
anyone who wished to buy would throw down, perhaps a couple of 
boomerangs, perhaps a grinding mill, or whatever he could spare ; 
the pitcheri seller would leave his bag until something that he 
wanted was offered ; this he would accept by picking it up and the 
buyer would then pick up the bag of pitcheri. Perhaps another 
member of the pitcheri party would see something in the goods offered 
and would throw down another bag ; if the buyers were not satisfied 
they would pick up their offerings, and if the seller was not satisfied 
he would pick up his bag of pitcheri. The camps near the pitcheri 
grounds never became big markets because the pitcheri was more 
valuable the farther away it was traded. The near camps were only 
used to get enough utensils and weapons for use when travelling to 
the more profitable markets. 

There was a fairly big market about Birdsville 20 years ago. 
Men would come in there from the overland telegraph line, from 
Innamincka, Arrabury, Durham Downs, and some from near Broken 
Hill ; they usually bought big lots. The sellers, after satisfying these 
buyers, would work on down to Goyder’s Lagoon; there was no 
hurry, a year or two, or a month or two was all one to the tribesmen. 

Intrinsic value had nothing to do with the sales; it was quite 
likely that a big bag of pitcheri would be exchanged for a single 
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boomerang, but it was just as likely to be exchanged for half a dozen 
boomerangs and perhaps a shield and a fivva; it always depended 
on what the buyer and seller wanted ; sometimes when the seller 
had as much as he could carry he would give a bag in exchange for 
food for his party. 

In the Lake Eyre district the ash of the fine tips of the branches 
of the Acacia salicina were used to mix with the pitcheri. These 
tips were carefully picked, anything wormy, wind-burnt or diseased 
was discarded ; the tips, never more than about nine inches long, 
were tied in bundles, ignited over the fire and then allowed to burn 
out while held over a wooden bowl; then a little fresh pitcheri was 
mixed in with the old chew and the whole lot well rubbed in the ashes 
in the bowl. Fresh pitcheri was not liked so well as a chew that had 
been in use for a day or so; it was passed from man to man and 
when not being chewed it was usually stowed behind the ear. The 
skin of some of the old people was bleached a queer blue-grey with 
the saturated juices. 

Pitcheri had very little apparent effect on the old people who 
had been in the habit of using it for years, but it gave the young 
people a swollen bestial look; one young woman I remember at 
Mungeranie had the appearance of being heavily drugged with 
opium ; her eyes were swollen, her mouth loose and sloppy and she 
spoke as if in a drunken daze. The effect wore off and the next 
morning she was apparently normal. 

It has been increasingly difficult of late years to get properly 
prepared pitcheri and now only a few of the old people think of it, 
but those who know it will willingly forego tobacco for it ; one old 
woman who lived all her life on a Mission begged some of me when 
she came across a small bag one day while cleaning up. I gave 
her some and she begged the whole lot from me ; it is the only thing, 
so far as I can remember, that she ever asked for. 


GEORGE AISTON 








NATIVE EDUCATION IN NEW GUINEA 


A REvIEw oF W. C. GROVEs’s “‘ NATIVE EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
CONTACT IN NEW GUINEA”?! 


By A. P. ELKIN 


HE decision of the Australian National Research Council to 

make a grant a few years ago for the purpose of sending an 
experienced teacher with anthropological training to New Guinea 
to do field work in social anthropology and to study problems of 
culture contact was a very important one, as has been shown by 
the publication by the Australian Council for Educational Research 
of Mr. William C. Groves’s book, Native Education and Culture 
Contact in New Guinea. Readers will at least gather from it that 
anthropology is essential for understanding a native people, and 
especially for working out an educational policy for such people. 
In other words it shows once again that social anthropology is of 
practical value. Of course a number of residents in New Guinea 
may not agree with either the principles or details of the educational 
policy suggested, forgetting that mere residence in New Guinea and 
association with natives (never mind how long) together with their 
own prejudices and interests cannot take the place of unprejudiced 
scientific investigation into the particular problems nor render 
unnecessary a knowledge of educational and administrative experience 
in other regions. However, we hope that every person in New 
Guinea—administrative official, missionary, business-man and 
planter—will read this book carefully in the spirit in which it was 
written, namely that of the investigator seeking a solution of a 
problem, and of the citizen whose duty it is to try to solve the 
problem. 


1 Native Education and Culture Contact in New Guinea. By William C. Groves. 
Educational Research Series, No. 46. Published by the Australian Council for 
Educational Research. Pp. 1-179. Melbourne University Press. Price 6/-. 
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Mr. Groves had the advantage of four years’ teaching experience 
amongst New Guinea natives previous to his return to the territory 
for two years’ field work. He was not therefore a passing visitor. 
Four years’ practical work, plus two years of special investigation 
give him a right and a duty to speak. His words are: ‘ Native 
education in New Guinea to-day is not broad enough in its scope. 
It is not playing any real part in native social adjustment. Nor 
is it definitely attempting to equip the natives for a progressive 
future in their own natural environment.”’ And again: “ The road 
being followed is not one that will lead to social progress, and will 
not serve the needs of the mass of the people. It is too remote in 
machinery, content and method from native reality and interests ; 
too alien in form.” Needless to say, this is not only the case in 
New Guinea. Educational experts at an important seminar 
conference recently held in Honolulu showed how much had yet to 
be done in most Pacific regions before educational policies, objectives 
and methods realize the principle enshrined in the above quotations 
from Mr. Groves. ‘‘ The fact of the identity of education and 
general native welfare cannot be too strongly stressed wherever 
problems of culture-contact are being faced.” 

The subject is of vital as well as practical importance in New 
Guinea on account of the changes wrought in native life (social, 
economic and religious) by the coming of the white man. Herein lies 
the value of chapters II and III on “ The Pattern of the Primitive ”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Passing of the Primitive’ respectively. As a result of 
the change, which is revolutionary in its nature, “ the primitive 
culture has lost its balance, its co-ordination has been interfered 
with.” In this connection it is interesting to notice that many 
natives expressed the opinion that life had lost its savour because 
of the number of prohibitions and regulations imposed upon them 
by various authorities—the district officer; the imspector of 
agriculture, who orders the destruction of pests; the medical 
officer, who demands certain reforms in sanitation and hygiene ; 
the casual white man who requires the services of the villagers for 
his personal ends ; the local planter who places restrictions upon the 
freedom of the village pigs; and finally the missionary, whose 


teachings frequently require the discarding of old practices which 
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are regarded as pagan. It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that 
while the native realizes that he could benefit from all this, he does 
not understand the purpose of the suggestions, prohibitions and 
orders given. He is confused, and what is required is “ one single 
medium or gateway through which all these conflicting authorities 
might work. Village life needs a new centre of balance, a new focal 
point for all its new interests and needs.” 

Of course, the problem varies in different parts of New Guinea, 
according to the amount and type of white contact and the degree 
of social cohesion in the native community. The task of education 
will therefore vary from region to region, and be all the more difficult 
for that reason. But if we make up our minds and our consciences 
concerning the goal to be reached—the stage of native development 
to be attained—then we shall be in a position to work out policies 
and plan details. 

Mr. Groves discusses this matter in the chapter on “ The Social 
Purpose of Education.’”’ Up to the present, the education offered 
by the different European agencies to the natives of New Guinea 
has concerned itself largely with the business of formal schooling. 
This is true of the missions as well as of the administration. The 
chief educational objective of the former ‘‘ appears to have been to 
train the natives to read and write in the vernacular and to teach 
them the principles and truths of Christian morality.”’ In some 
cases the courses arranged for native teacher-trainees was fairly 
wide, “‘ but always the broader aims of education were of necessity 
subordinated to the needs of the special religious work. The schooling 
was along conventional lines, and it was mainly literary or 
intellectual.” 

The policy of the administration ‘“‘ has been one of centralization 
and of schooling along European lines without regard for the larger 
problem of village life.’”’ Mr. Groves traces the working out of this 
policy both from the point of view of the institutions and of some 
of the pupils who have passed through them. But if educational 
effort is to be of real use to New Guinea and its native inhabitants, it 
must be concentrated on the life and activities of the village, for it 
is upon the welfare and stability of the village that the future of the 
natives depends. The author, therefore, devotes a chapter to 
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‘‘ Education and the Village,’’ in which he points out that the school 
must serve, both as a community centre and also as a place of 
instruction ; fortunately, too, he makes detailed suggestions with 
the result that this section of the book is not only interesting but also 
very useful indeed, and together with the following chapter on 
‘“ The Training of Native Educational Leaders ”’ will stamp the book 
as being not the work of an academic but of a practical educationist. 
The very school buildings are to serve the adults as well as the 
children, though not just as a continuation school. ‘‘ They must 
become the natural centres for the initiation of community economic 
enterprises, the radiating points of new interests and pastimes, the 
location of village entertainments, and the meeting places of the 
village youth. They must in fact serve the same purposes (in 
addition to new ones) in the new life of the community in the future 
as did the men’s enclosure-houses in the past—with this important 
difference, that they will not be exclusive to men.” 

As for the school work amongst children. “‘ Let it blend with 
the realities of native life’ and “ flow along with the broad stream 
of community interests.’’ The school should have its own festivals, 
and its own garden plots. It should conduct experiments such as 
making of soap from coconut oil; make use of native instruments 
like the hand-drum, hollow-log gong and conch-shell, with distinctive 
beats or calls for different purposes, after the fashion of the different 
native beats of the old days ; construct models of houses and canoes ; 
and, what is most important, it should develop its literary teaching 
around all these activities. In other words, school work will be 
centred round the life, history, culture, present needs and future 
development of the natives themselves; this, of course, includes 
their association with whites, for ‘‘ there can be no denial of the need 
for a form of schooling or training that will enable them to meet the 
European impact with some degree of confidence and to adapt their 
lives to the new conditions. The point is that we must do in New 
Guinea what progressive educationists are doing elsewhere, namely, 
turn towards native culture as the basis for educational developments 
and projects. This is now believed to be the only way of 
reconstructing native life and vitality where it has been disintegrated, 
and of preventing such disintegration where there is still time. 
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This is being done successfully elsewhere, e.g. in Africa, Indo-China, 
and New Zealand, and the same desirable result is possible amongst 
the Papuans and Melanesians. To think of one aspect of life alone : 
“What a wealth of educational possibility exists,’ says Mr. Groves, 
‘“‘in the variety of New Guinea material culture alone, if only eyes 
were turned steadfastly in that direction ! ”’ 

It is quite obvious from this that the persons who have to frame 
such policies and supervise their detailed application will need 
special gifts and training. Merely to be a teacher is not enough. 
There must be a close co-operation between the teacher and the 
social anthropologist. According to one educationist of long 
experience, this “ will clear the path of educational progress and 
free the future from the litter of mistakes of the past. The 
educationist must admit the necessity to learn before he can teach.” 
Mr. Groves, therefore, wisely recommends that ‘‘a course of 
anthropological study, specially arranged for the purpose, should be 
obligatory for every European member of the native educational 
staff of the Territory.”” This is, of course, quite apart from those 
personal qualities and attitudes which a teacher of natives and a 
guide to native teachers should possess. 

At present almost all the organized educational work in the 
Territory of New Guinea is in the hands of missionary bodies. The 
Government conducts but six schools to 2000 conducted by the 
missions ; the latter include 35 training centres, 56 high, intermediate 
or technical schools, 110 elementary schools and 1848 village schools. 
The work of the missions is a matter for which Australia and the 
Administration should be thankful; it is often well done, even 
though some of the native teachers lose their first zeal, or receive 
little supervision and help. But what is serious or could be so 
is that the Administration exercises no supervision over the work 
done in mission schools. It would indeed be impossible for the 
Administration to do this until it had made some real success 
with its own schools and worked out an educational policy. With 
regard to the former, Mr. Groves concludes that the elementary 
section of the educational work at Malaguna, the main Government 
school enterprise, has failed to make any lasting or broad contribution 
towards the general development of the mass of the natives of the 
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Territory, and he suggests reasons for this failure. This is true also of 
the technical school at the same centre, for it has become only a 
European technical work-shop, “serving a very useful, but not 
widely educational purpose.” 

This is very unsatisfactory, and it almost seems as though the 
whole problem has been left alone, probably because of its difficulties 
and the absence of any leader with the will or specialized knowledge 
to tackle it. But to use Mr. Groves’ words: “it is a situation 
which simply cannot be left to continue much longer if we are really 
serious in our educational ideals at all.’ 

The first step is to become familiar with educational systems 
and policies in other native lands, and to appoint the staff to work 
out the objectives, policies and methods for educational work (not 
just schooling) in New Guinea. Mr. Groves gives in his concluding 
chapter many valuable practical suggestions for the necessary staff. 
It was unfortunate that the New Guinea Administration was unable 
to send any member of its staff to the conference on the education 
of native races held in Honolulu in July and August of last 
year, when educationists, administrative officers and _ social 
anthropologists with experience in most of the Pacific countries and 
also elsewhere studied the very matters that are so important for 
New Guinea, and received much inspiration and help from one 
another. But the New Guinea Administration did not have anyone 
to send, for it has no specialist administrative personnel for education, 
and its Government Anthropologist is also Director of District 
Services and Native Affairs. It is hoped however that the report on 
the conference supplied to it by the Government Anthropologist of 
Papua and also this book of Mr. Groves will be of assistance to the 
Administration in making necessary changes in the New Guinea 
education system. 

The other step is for the Administration to work out a scheme 
of co-operation in education with the missions. Mr. Groves, speaking 
from experience, is sure that the missions would welcome such a 
scheme, “‘ if they were assured of understanding and constructive 
guidance. There are certain directions in which missionary 
educationists, whose lives generally are filled with numerous services 
and activities, would gladly welcome assistance and direction from 
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the Government.” The latter’s part would consist chiefly of the 
following: preparing and issuing text-books; making limited 
grants-in-aid for specific educational purposes; supervising and 
assisting village teachers; making and keeping regular liaison 
with missionary education in its secular phases and maintaining a 
central institute for teacher training. 

Needless to say, if educational work in the Territory is to be 
reorganized and put on a better footing, the initial expenditure 
will be fairly high. But “in the long run, the annual direct 
expenditure under the system should be no greater than that in the 
past,’’ namely, an average of about eight thousand pounds. About 
one-half of the total would be required for the salaries and expenses 
of the European staff of highly skilled officers on whom the success 
of the whole system would in the long run depend. They should be 
well chosen and then well paid, for, as Mr. Groves says, “‘ if education 
is to occupy its rightful place in the general plan of native administra- 
tion in the future, if the right type of European is to be secured, the 
remuneration offered to the European staff should certainly not 
be on the same scale as that of relatively junior clerical officers, as 
has been the case in the past.’”’ After all we have a responsibility for 
the natives of the Territory over which we have accepted a mandate, 
and almost the most important means of discharging that 
responsibility is by working out the best educational policy possible 
and then seeing about paying for it. In any case, the biggest part 
of the burden would be borne by the missions and no little share of 
it by the natives themselves. 

Mr. Groves’s book is to be highly commended to all interested 
in native education, while it should be studied with great care by all 
who are concerned in any direct way with New Guinea. 


A. P. ELKIN 
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GRAFTON ELLIOT SMITH 


It is with great regret that we record the passing of Sir Grafton Elliot Smith, 
world famous anatomist and anthropologist. Our regret is all the greater because 
his chief work had been brought to an end by a severe illness a couple of years ago, 
and at the time of his death he was but 65 years of age. He was born at Grafton, 
N.S.W. in 1871, graduated with first-class honours in medicine at Sydney University 
in 1893 and qualified for the M.D. in 1895, being the first M.D. to be wholly trained 
in Sydney. 

He became famous for his research into the morphology of the brain, a work 
which he began while still at Sydney, and continued later in England. After leaving 
Sydney he went to Cambridge, where he took an M.A. degree, was appointed a 
demonstrator, given the research scholarship of the British Medical Association, and 
elected to a Fellowship of St. John’s College. He was subsequently appointed to 
examine and catalogue the brains in the Royal College of Surgeons. He was Professor 
of Anatomy at Cairo from 1899 to 1908, and while there collected an enormous mass 
of information concerning the physical characteristics of the ancient Egyptians. 
He examined all the mummies in the Cairo Museum and unwrapped all the royal 
mummies, which had remained unrolled for many centuries. To preserve this and 
other anatomical material which was unearthed during his sojourn in Egypt, he 
founded the Anatomical Museum of Cairo. 


In 1908 Professor Elliot Smith came to Manchester University, where he was 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine until 1918. In the next year he was appointed 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of London. 


His contributions to learning have been many, both direct and indirect, and 
this applies both to his anatomical and anthropological work. By “ indirect ”’ is 
meant the results of research produced by students as a result of his inspiration and 
guidance. Nor did he wait until a student had proved his value to the scientific 
world or had been appointed to an academic post before giving him help and guidance ; 
as soon as Professor Elliot Smith saw that a student was a worker and had the 
capacity to contribute to the general store of knowledge, he made time to take 
a personal interest in him, to encourage him and to suggest literature and 
lines of research. This was a very gracious characteristic of the man, to which many 
could bear personal witness. One of the most remarkable features of his work 
was the astounding faculty he possessed for seeing the significance with almost 
unerring accuracy of small bits of evidence; this was exemplified in his study of 
the brain and in his examinations of fragments of prehistoric skulls, and also in 
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some of his incursions into cultural anthropology, more particularly those gathered 
in the Evolution of the Dragon, and his references to mummification ritual. 
Amongst his many other books are The Evolution of Man, The Ancient Egyptians, 
Egyptian Mummies (with W. Dawson), and Human History. Sir Grafton Elliot 
Smith was awarded in 1912 the Royal Medal by the Royal Society, of which he was 
a Fellow. He was also a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, a member of 


the General Medical Council, and of several learned societies in Great Britain and 
abroad. 


But in spite of all his work and activities in England, Egypt and elsewhere, he 
always maintained a deep interest in his own State of New South Wales and in his 
Alma Mater, the University of Sydney ; he was always ready to assist the latter 
in whatever way lay within his power. He was especially interested in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology from the time of its founding, and less than two years ago 
assisted in putting it on to its present position of increased usefulness. 


He is the second to pass away of a trio famous for its bond of friendship and for 
its championship of the Theory of Diffusion of Culture as against the doctrine of 
the “ psychic unity ’’ of mankind ; the first was Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, physician, 
psychologist and ethnologist, and the one still remaining is Dr. W. J. Perry, Reader 
in Cultural Anthropology, University College, University of London. 


We express our sympathy with Lady Elliot Smith and the other members of 
Sir Grafton’s family, including his brother, Dr. S. A. Smith, of Sydney, who was for 


some time a member of the Anthropology Committee of the Australian National 
Research Council. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. R. F. Fortune, well known for his field work in Papua and New Guinea, 
passed through Sydney early in the year on his way to China, where he has been 
appointed head of the Department of Social Anthropology in Ling-Nan University, 
Canton Province. 

Pastor Stephan Lehner, of the Lutheran Missions, New Guinea, has just returned 
from Europe and is going to Hopoi, Huon Gulf. He has just published “ Sitten 
und Rechte des Melanesierstammes der Bukawac” (Archiv. fiir Anthropologie, 
Bd. XXIII, Heft 4, pp. 239-84). The Bukawac are on the north coast of the Huon 
Gulf, New Guinea. 

Mr. J. Scott McCormick, Chief of the Academic Division, Bureau of Education, 
Philippines, spent a few days in N.S.W. recently while on his way to Manila. Mr. 
McCormick has an intimate knowledge of the native peoples of the Philippines, 
especially from the educational point of view, as a result of twenty years’ work 
amongst them. He attended the conference on the Education of Native Races 
in Pacific Countries held at Honolulu last year. 

Miss O. M. Pink has returned to Sydney after spending about nine months in 
Central Australia studying the totemism and social organization of the Wailbri 
tribe, continuing the work commenced by her in 1933 and carried on in 1934. 

Mr. William C. Groves has been appointed Director of Education in Nauru for 
a period of two years for the purpose of reorganizing the system of education there 
so as to bring it into line with the latest developments in native education, and to 
make it really valuable for the present-day life of the Nauruans. Mr. Groves is 
especially fitted for this task, having had teaching experience in New Guinea as well 
as in Victoria, and also having spent a little over two years in anthropological research 
in New Guinea for the Australian National Research Council. His book, Native 
Education and Culture Contact in New Guinea, has recently been published by the 
Australian Council for Educational Research. 

Dr. Bernard Mishkin, who proceeded to the Wapi District, New Guinea, in 
September last to do anthropological research, was compelled by illness to return 
to America in January. 

Professor A. P. Elkin has made several visits to aboriginal groups on the north 
coast of N.S.W. during the past nine months ; much information and understanding 
have been gained regarding their totemism, psychic life and secret life. Some 
references to this have been made in a paper The Return to Faith, contributed 
to Section F of the A. and N.Z.A.A.Sc. (Auckland meeting) and also in a short 
article on ‘‘ The Psychic Life of the Aborigines’ (in the forthcoming number of 
Mankind, published by the Anthropological Society of N.S.W.). 


K 
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Mr. Stephen Reed and Mr. John Whiting, of Yale University, have settled 
among the Waskuk people in the hills near Ambunti on the Sepik River, New Guinea. 


Number 14 of the Yale University Publications in Anthropology (vide Oceania, 
Vol. VII, No. 2, p. 263) has just come to hand. It is by Cornelius Osgood, and 
is titled ‘ Contributions to the Ethnography of the Kutchin” (pp. 1-189, with 
ro plates). The Kutchin live in Yukon Territory, Canada, and in Alaska. 

Mr. F. L. S. Bell, a member of the Committee on Anthropology of the Australian 
National Research Council and formerly a field worker for that body, has received a 
Visitor’s Grant from the Carnegie Corporation to enable him to study library organiza- 
tion abroad. Mr. Bell is on the staff of the Sydney Municipal Library and is also 
Honorary Editot of Mankind. He will be away about seven months, and will visit 
centres of anthropological study abroad as well as the great libraries. 

A most important step was taken at the Auckland meeting of the 
A. and N.Z.A.A.Sc.: the Australian National Research Council was reconstituted 
as a special permanent committee of the Association to be a central body for research 
in Australia. It will retain its old title, but will be an integral part of the parent 
organization. Particulars will be published later. 


AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


A meeting of the Association was held in Auckland early in January. Section F 
(Anthropology) was well attended throughout, and a number of interesting papers 
were read. Dr. Hogbin and Miss Wedgwood of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney, were present. Professor Elkin, Mr. Groves and Mr. Williams 
were unable to attend, but sent papers. In addition several members of the 
Anthropological Societies of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia presented 
material. 

Great attention was given in particular to problems of culture contact. The 
address by the president, Mr. A. S. Kenyon, was entitled Black and White Culture 
Contacts on the Australian Continent. This was followed by Professor Elkin’s paper, 
The Return to Faith, in which he outlined the reaction of native peoples to European 
civilization and made constructive suggestions for helping them to readjust them- 
selves. Dr. W. S. Dale dealt with Culture Clashes in New Zealand and Dr. Hogbin 
gave an account of Native Christianity in the Solomon Islands. A paper by Mr. 
Gordon Thomas on Mental and Moral Development in New Guinea was also read. 
Of interest too from the point of view of contact was a joint session with Sections J 
and P on the education of native races. Papers were contributed by Professor Elkin, 
Professor I. L. G. Sutherland, Mr. Groves and Mr. Patrick Smythe. Mr. F. E. 
Williams also read a paper on Education and Native Art. 
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‘ Miss Wedgwood spoke on The Social Status of Women in Manam Island and 
j emphasized the danger of using such relative terms as high and low, Dr. T. Wi-Repa 
4 dealt with the Social Organization of the Ngati-Porou Tribes of New Zealand, and 
1 Mr. A. S. Webb gave an account of the natives of Aoba, New Hebrides. 
, A number of papers were devoted to the subject of material culture, notably 
those of Messrs. S. R. Mitchell, R. H. Goddard and F. Slater with regard to Australia, 
‘ and those of Messrs. V. F. Fisher and T. W. Downes relating to New Zealand. Dr. 
W. E. L. Crowther spoke on The Migration of the Tasmanians and Mr. H. D. Skinner 


on Culture Contacts with Polynesia in Ancient Times. The Right Rev. Bishop H. W. 
Williams read a paper on Grammatical Problems in Polynesia, Dr. R. M. S. Taylor 
: on The Dentition of Piltdown Man and Miss M.L. Tildesley on Agreement on Anthropo- 
metric Method. 

An interesting excursion was organized to the Puke-kiwi-riki pa at Papakura, 
and on the Sunday a number of delegates were the guests of the Princess Te Puea 
Herangi and the Waikato Maoris in the settlement at Ngaruawahia. 

The next meeting of the Association will take place at Canberra, probably in 
January 1939. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS? 


To-night, gentlemen, on this the hundredth meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of South Australia, it is the wish of your Executive that I review the activities 
and achievements of this Society from the date of its inception. For this duty I am 
both pleased and proud: pleased to have the opportunity of making this review, 
and proud to point out the achievements of so small a group of workers. 

From its first meeting until now, the main object of this Society has been the 
study of the Australian native, and the collection of information concerning him. 
Prior to the formation of our Society but little systematic anthropological research 
had been done by South Australians, save Professor F. Wood Jones, Dr. T. D. 
Campbell, the late Dr. Herbert Basedow and a few isolated workers. But just 
over ten years ago the late Dr. Robert Pulleine and Dr. T. D. Campbell, realizing 
that our indigenous people were fast dying out, and the opportunity for collecting 
information regarding them rapidly diminishing, suggested the formation of a 
society to further the study of the aborigine, and, to make the information collected 
by a few available to a wider circle. As a result of their appeal, a meeting 
was held at the end of June, 1926, in the rooms of the late Dr. Pulleine, and agreed 
on the formation of an anthropological society. A further preliminary meeting was 
held in July, and the first ordinary meeting in August, at which the rules drafted 
by the provisional committee were adopted, and the permanent executive appointed. 
This consisted of the late Dr. Robert Pulleine as president, Professor F. Wood Jones, 
Dr. T. D. Campbell and Mr. C. P. Mountford as the committee, with Mr. N. B. 
Tindale as honorary secretary. 


A suggestion that the newly created body should form a section of the Royal 
Society did not mature, it being thought preferable to affiliate with the Adelaide 
University. A request to do so was forwarded to the Council of that body, and on 
the 30th May, 1927, a letter was received from the Registrar notifying our Executive 
that the Council of the University had granted that favour. A room in the Anatomy 
School was made available by Professor Wood Jones (which privilege has continued 
to this day), and the Society moved into its new quarters. 


The formation of this Society gave a considerable impetus to anthropological 
research in this State. Not that the Society itself was able to foster or support 
research, but it formed a centre at which the University, the Museum and the lay 
scientist could meet and co-ordinate their efforts. 

Previous to 1926 two small expeditions had visited Wilgena and Ooldea 
respectively, each being financed by its own members. The work on these occasions 
was well planned, and formed the basis on which later and better equipped expeditions 
built their organizations. 

Ten such expeditions have since visited various parts of Central Australia, and 
a great deal of original research has been carried out. The personnel of these later 


1 Delivered by C. P. Mountford on 27th October, 1936. This is a slightly shortened record 
of the address.—Eb. 
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expeditions has been almost entirely recruited from the ranks of this Society. The 
finances necessary for these expeditions have been largely contributed by the 
Australian National Research Council. 

Practically all aspects of aboriginal life have been studied, his physical make-up, 
his blood grouping, his diseases, his legends, art and language, his mentality and 
social organization, in fact one wonders if any other line of investigation could have 
been possible. These expeditions have revealed many hitherto unknown aspects of 
aboriginal life, and have supplied much knowledge regarding the ethnology of tribes 
previously unknown. The outstanding feature of these expeditions is the fact that, 
almost without exception, the work has been of a voluntary nature, members using 
their vacations for field work, and their leisure time for the recording of data and the 
preparation of the material for scientific publication. 

A review of the scientific papers produced in South Australia between the years 
1916 and 1926 and those produced since the latter date provides one of the clearest 
indications of the growth of anthropological research that has taken place since the 
inception of this Society. In the first period nineteen scientific papers appeared 
in various journals, one of the most outstanding being Dr. T. D. Campbell’s “‘ Dentition 
of the Australian Aborigine.” Since 1926 the members of this Society alone have 
written over one hundred scientific papers on subjects relating to the Australian 
aborigine. Many of these papers are of outstanding merit, and have entailed years 
of patient and accurate research. The mention of a few of the most outstanding of 
them will not be out of place at this juncture. 

The much discussed problem of pituri, the narcotic chewed by the aborigines, 
was solved by Professors J. B. Cleland and J. Harvey Johnston. After considerable 
research among existing literature and in the field these two members were able to 
show that the narcotic as used by the natives in Central Australia consisted of an 
indigenous tobacco (Nicotiana sp.) mixed with wood ash. As this nicotiana was 
not obtainable in Queensland, the leaves of Duboista hopwoodti were substituted.* 

Dr. C. J. Hackett, during an expedition to Alice Springs in 1927, became 
interested in the peculiar “ boomerang legs” of the natives. Leaving Australia 
almost immediately afterwards, he was not able to continue the research, but on his 
return spent most of 1934 and 1935 investigating the problem. He was successful 
in proving that the cause of this curious distortion was due to the presence of yaws or 
frambeesia. This discovery ranks as one of the most brilliant pieces of work carried 
out by any of our members. Dr. Hackett recently delivered an address, on the 
results of his research, before the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine, in London, 
and it is pleasing to know that the Council of that Society has decided, for the first 
time in its history, to publish a separate monograph on the subject. 

During this year Drs. T. D. Campbell and C. J. Hackett and J. H. Gray have 
produced a monumental work on “ The Physical Anthropology of the Aborigines 
of Central Australia.”* The authors, by analysing the physical measurements of 
the natives investigated by members of the Adelaide University anthropological 
expeditions for the last ten years, have been able to show, with a considerable amount 
of certainty, the physical characteristics of the aborigine. The necessary calculations, 
and the preparation of the figures for publication have entailed many months of 
labour, and as a work of reference this publication will prove of inestimable value for 
future students of anthropology. 





= * Published in Oceania, Vol. IV, Nos. 3 and 4, ‘‘ The History of the Aboriginal Narcotic, 
ituri.””—Ep. 

*® Oceania, Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 106-139, 246-261, The detailed measurements have 
not yet been published.—Ep. 
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The excavation of the Devon Downs rock shelter and the Tatangan fossil beds 
by Messrs. H. M. Hale and N. B. Tindale was the outstanding example of archzological 
investigation in Australia. By excavating through twenty feet of camp débris, 
the result of a long period of aboriginal occupation in the Devon Downs rock shelter, 
these members discovered four distinct cultural horizons. An almost complete 
fossil skull, a skeleton embedded in consolidated sand rock, and several fragmentary 
remains were also unearthed at Tatangan. The fossil remains are the only examples 
which have been found im situ by scientists in this continent. 

Professor Harold Davies, through his studies of aboriginal songs and music in 
Central Australia, was able to show that a musical scale had been developed 
independent of a musical instrument, and not in conjunction with one, as was 
thought previously.5 

Outstanding work on the mythology and language of the Aranda people has 
been carried out by Mr. T. G. Strehlow for the Australian National Research Council. 
Several years of continuous research have been spent in making an almost complete 
record of these tribes, their legends, songs and language. As a result of these studies, 
the world will understand something of the beauty and imagery of the song and 
story of the Central Australian natives. Messrs. H. M. Hale and N. B. Tindale have 
conjointly written several papers dealing with the natives of various areas, whilst 
the latter is responsible also for a number of publications on a wide range of subjects 
relative to the aborigine. The research of Dr. H. K. Fry into the psychology, 
mentality and social organization of the native is well known, and has revealed many 
hitherto unknown and little suspected motives for his complex organization and 
mental behaviour.® 

A number of other papers of lesser importance, but excellent pieces of research, 
have been produced by those already mentioned, as well as by others in this Society, 
papers on burials, on rock paintings and carvings, on dentition, blood grouping, 
ethno botany and many other kindred subjects. 


THE CHANGE IN PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


A review of the last ten years will reveal that a considerable change has taken 
place in the outlook of the ordinary citizen towards the science of anthropology, 
it being no longer regarded as an obscure academic science, but as a practical asset 
on which future administration can be based. At the present time it has the 
confidence of the rulers of our State, and efforts that are being made to better the 
conditions of the aborigines are being guided, more and more, by the results of 
scientific research. The viewpoint of the native is being more fully understood, and 
less intensive efforts are being made by the more progressive type of missionary and 
others entrusted with the control of the native, to force him to live as a European. 
Rather, those in administrative positions are realizing that his physical make-up, 
his mental and moral outlook are entirely different from that of our own, and schemes 
are in the making which will allow him to live under much happier conditions than 
hitherto. It is to be hoped that the day is passed when native men and women, of 
various tribes, will be herded together in one place, as has happened in Tasmania, 
and is happening in Queensland at the present time. 


*H. M. Hale and N. B. Tindale, ‘‘ Notes on some Human Remains in the Lower Murray 
Valley,” Records of the S. Australian Museum, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 145-218. 

5 Vide ‘‘ Aboriginal Songs of Central and Southern Australia,”” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 4, 
PP. 454-467.—Ep. 

* E.g. “ Body and Soul,” Oceania, Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 247-56 and “‘ Kinship in West Central 
Australia,” Oceania, Voi. IV, No. 4, pp. 472-8. 
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Before closing I would like to mention particularly the efforts of Mr. N. B. 
Tindale, who as secretary of this Society since its first meeting, has laboured 
unremittingly for its progress, progress which to a large extent is due to his consistent 
efforts. Thanks are also due to the presidents who have held office during the past 
years : 1926, the late Dr. Robert Pulleine ; 1927, Dr. T. D. Campbell ; 1928, Professor 
J. B. Cleland ; 1929, Mr. H. M. Hale; 1931, Professor Wilkinson ; 1932, Dr. H. K. 
Fry; 1933, Rev. J. C. Jennison; 1934, Rev. Lowyck. 


In conclusion, I wish to plead for even more intensive effort than that of the last 
ten years. To those of us who have worked among the surviving remnant of the 
native race, and have had opportunities of studying them first hand, the urgency for 
the continuance of the work becomes the more obvious. Skeletal material and 
native objects we have preserved in our museums for all time, and are available for 
study at our leisure. Archeological research on camp sites and cave deposits, and 
the more enduring examples of primitive art may be studied for many years to come, 
although rock paintings, which are rapidly fading, need urgent attention for 
preservation. 

But studies of the living native are a different matter. Our indigenous people 
are fast dying out, the process being tremendously accelerated at all places where 
white man and his civilization have been established. In some regions there are still 
numbers of full-blooded natives who are available for the purpose of physical and 
physiological investigation, but native customs, arts and crafts are being rapidly 
supplanted by those of our own culture. There is no denying the fact that while 
contact with Europeans may not contaminate the physical make-up of the native, 
his cultural life quickly becomes affected. The younger generation grow up under 
conditions that militate against their being thoroughly infused with the old traditions 
and legends, as well as the obedience to the strict laws of their social organizations. 
One generation under European influence and the old ceremonies are discontinued, 
the totemic places are neglected, and the exploits and journeys of their mythical 
ancestors forgotten. 

The urgency of the situation can readily be seen, while the necessity to concentrate 
as much effort as possible in the collection of ethnological data cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Under the present system of administration, there will be, in a decade, 
few if any aborigines who have not fallen under the blight of our culture, and been 
degraded to hangers-on of cattle stations and the outskirts of civilization. 

This is the hundredth meeting of our Society, and we have every reason to feel 
proud of the achievements of its members, but ere another hundred meetings will have 
been held, many of the present opportunities for research will have passed away for 
ever. I think it is unnecessary to urge all members of our Society to help in every 
possible way to make the fullest use of those opportunities before it is too late. 


C. P. MouNTFORD 
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Manus Religion. By R. F. Fortune. Pp. x+391, with ten plates. Memoirs of 
the American Philosophical Society, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Volume III, 1935. 


Dr. Fortune published an account of Manus religion in an article which appeared 
in the second volume of Oceania. This actually was a précis of the MS of the first 
hundred pages of this book. These natives, it will be recalled, have a cult of the 
recently dead. When a man dies the skull is preserved by the heir, whose guardian 
the spirit becomes, protecting him from the malice of other spirits, but at the same time 
enforcing obedience to the moral code by inflicting illnesses for any breach. If he 
does become ill therefore a medium is summoned to find out which particular offence 
is being punished so that reparations may be made. Should he die, then, because 
the spirit did not protect him, the old skull is destroyed and the new one put in its 
place by the heir. 

Curiously enough the Manus have little magic, and most of that is purchased 
from neighbouring tribes. Amulets, again purchased from outside, are occasionally 
worn, for example, to secure success in war, but spells are not recited over them. 
Black magic, common elsewhere in New Guinea, is also not often used, and, an 
important point, not often suspected when a person becomes ill. Diseases are held 
to be punishment by the ancestors for wrongs done, not the result of the malice of 
other natives. A contrast is drawn between this condition of affairs and that of 
Dobu, where diseases are always attributed to malice ; the Manus, Dr. Fortune finds, 
are much less back-biting, though not less quarrelsome. Sorcery actually is given 
as the reason only when infants die. The infant mortality rate is high, and this 
prevents the ancestor theory from being brought into contempt. 

The remainder of the book gives the history in diary form of the cases of illness 
which occurred during Dr. Fortune’s period of residence in the village. In a con- 
cluding section he constructs from these a list of sixteen ‘‘ commandments ” breach 
of which is supposed to be followed by supernatural vengeance, e.g. ‘‘ Thou, being a 
junior, shalt not disobey the elder of thy kin” and “ Thou shalt not go to a place 
where the blood of thy ancestors was shed.”’ “I could have arranged the whole 
discussion of religious events in Manus. . . under the heads of these various command- 
ments,” he says. ‘I have not done so, for the diary form allows the reader more 
freely to make his own deductions, or to follow different lines of interest.’’ Field 
workers are taught, of course, to keep their facts and theories separate, but the 
reviewer ventures to think that rearrangement in this case would have made the 
book easier to read. The cases might, for example, have been given in the same 
detail but as illustrations for a continuous thread of argument. 
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Since the book is by Dr. Fortune it is unnecessary to state that it is a major 
contribution to anthropology, both as an example of field methods and on account 
of his brilliant suggestions along theoretical lines. In particular the comparison of 
our use of slander with sorcery is of great interest. By way of criticism, however, 
one could have wished occasionally for greater clarity of expression, and for a more 
extensive use of personal pronouns—e.g. in the passage “I do not develop this 
point completely . . . part of the material necessary having been collected by Father 
Meier before me. Father Meier has published many Manus legends about échinal. 
The reader who wishes to gain a full appreciation of my point should refer to Father 
Meier’s collection of legends.” 


H. Ian HoGBIN 


Reaction to Conquest : Effects of Contact with Europeans on the Pondo of South Africa. 
By Monica Hunter, with an Introduction by General the Right Hon. J. C. 
Smuts. Pp. xx+582, with many plates and maps. Published for the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures by the Oxford 
University Press, 1936. English price, {1 ros. 


South Africa is a long way from Oceania, but this book may be read with profit 
by all interested in the native problems of the Pacific. Dr. Hunter has done an 
excellent piece of work, and the account she gives of the ‘‘ Europeanized ’’ Pondo 
should be a warning for us to plan ahead so that our natives may have the opportunity 
to develop differently. 

The largest of the three sections into which the book is divided deals with the 
Pondo in their reserves, where life has not been very considerably modified. The 
culture is minutely described and in such terms that the reader is able to see it all 
as a working whole. Each aspect with painstaking care is shown in its relation to 
every other, so that at the end one is left with a complete picture. Then there are 
numerous charts, diagrams and tables, giving details of, for example, the number of 
hours spent at certain work, the amount of land under cultivation by certain families, 
the yield from gardens, and so forth. 

What strikes one most forcibly is that Dr. Hunter never makes any statement 
without backing it up with native opinions, cases or texts. The last, it is comforting 
to note, are given in free translation, so that the reader is not interrupted continually 
by pages of vernacular and other material of interest only to linguists. If they are 
to be published at all, the place for texts in the native language, except where the 
actual words are of sociological significance, is surely the appendix or a separate 
paper where they can be conveniently studied by those specially interested. These 
native statements make the book extremely vivid and alive ; the people are human 
beings, one feels, not specimens in a laboratory. As an example I quote a passage 
from the account of the marriage ceremony, a part of which consists in pouring the 
gall from a goat over the girl to prevent her from running away. ‘‘ When asked 
whether if the gall were not poured on a bride she would desert her husband, my 
informant grinned and said, ‘ Well, we don’t know ; that is God’s affair.’ ” 
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Several points of general theoretical interest are well brought out. Thus a 
woman is always in some sense a stranger in her husband’s homestead. After the 
performance of a ceremony she is forbidden to drink the milk of the cows of her 
former home and instead drinks that from the cows of her husband’s clansmen, 
but her brother, and not her husband, is under the obligation to provide all her 
clothing and household utensils. This strengthens the already strong ties between 
them and leads to a certain amount of opposition to the man she has married. So 
when a man becomes ill in many cases it is the wife who is accused of witchcraft. 
This makes an interesting comparison with Dobu and Manus, where we have been 


told that stronger forces are at work pulling a couple apart than those holding them 
together. 


Pondo magic, in strong contrast to that of the Pacific, stresses the use of herbs 
and ‘‘ medicine ” to the exclusion of spells. This would appear to be typical of all 
African cultures. One notes that, adultery being common, husbands use magic when 
they are away from home to cause anyone who interferes with their wives to be ill. 
But adulterers also use the same magic to make husbands ill! Chiefs use magic 
which has as its object causing misfortunes to all who fail to respect them. For 
this reason they are treated with almost the same deference as Polynesian chiefs, 
who, however, are respected because they are held to be born sacred. Yet when Dr. 
Hunter inquired was it proper for chiefs to use witchcraft against those who disobeyed 
them the reply was, they have no need because people obey them in any case. Leaders 
in Oceania, on the other hand rely very largely on sorcery to secure obedience. 


The principal changes brought about by European civilization in the lives of 
these people of the reserves owe their origin to the fact that most young men go 
away to work in the mines at Johannesburg. This renders them economically 
independent of their elders, who in consequence are no longer able to apply discipline. 


The remaining sections of the book are devoted to a consideration of the Pondo 
who have settled permanently in European towns and on farms—and the picture 
is utterly horrible by any standards. In the native section of one town there are 
20,400 inhabitants, but only 23 water taps, 175 latrines, 50 showers, 200 wash tubs, 
and 17 lights for 15 miles of streets. In theory these town settlements are only for 
those who are in employment, but many natives have no right to land on the 
reserves and therefore may not settle there. So the sick, aged and unemployed 
literally die of starvation. Amongst the Maori of New Zealand and the Indians of 
North America the obligation to look after needy kin has remained, but these African 
peoples are often too near the bread line to help one another. There is continual 
conflict with the authorities over minor matters, and as a result they are never given 
support at any time, even if serious crime has been committed. Brewing native 
beer, which has an alcoholic content only twice that of ginger beer and is rich in 
vitamins, has been prohibited, but is still carried out in secret. Nowadays, however, 
it is fortified with methylated spirits and bluestone. Hooliganism, robbery and 
drunkenness, needless to say, are all common. 
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Yet with all this, oddments of the native culture have remained. Sorcery, for 
example, is still implicitly believed in, and an enormous amount of magic is carried 
out, though to-day it is directed towards preventing unemployment and obviating 
the necessity for paying bills. But children, who formerly obeyed their parents, 
now, because they are so early economically independent, are completely uncontrolled. 


The lesson to be learnt from all this is that divorcing natives from their cultural 
background too quickly is inevitably fatal. Without sympathetic guidance they 
cannot adopt overnight practices which we have taken centuries to evoive, and even 
then they must be allowed to digest our culture slowly bit by bit. Let us hope that 
the native problem of South Africa to-day is not the native problem of the Pacific 
to-morrow. 


H. [An HocGBINn 


Art and Life in New Guinea. By Raymond Firth. Pp. 126, including an appendix 
of 86 pages of plates and 9 pages of plates in the text. The Studio Ltd., 
London. English price, 10s. 6d. 


This is a beautifully produced book. Most of the plates are full-page, while in 
a few cases the photographic print itself is provided lightly attached to a specially 
inserted sheet. The illustrations were selected, and in many instances photographed, 
by Dr. R. Firth from collections in England. Needless to say, he did his work well. 
“ The illustrations show four principal categories of design,’ namely, geometrical 
patterns of angular type, curvilinear patterns, representations of natural species, 
mostly zoomorphs, and finally anthropomorphs. In addition to providing a note 
about each plate, Dr. Firth also contributes nearly 30 pages of text. In this he 
describes in a brief but masterly way New Guinea itself, types of its inhabitants, 
their forms of settlement, canoe-making, recreation and ritual, and shows how their 
art arises out of and is intimately connected with their economic, social, recreational 
and religious activities. In discussing the primitive artist, Dr. Firth points out that 
he is ‘‘ essentially and foremost a craftsman.” In most savage communities the 
cry of “‘ art for art’s sake” would be meaningless. The artist makes things for 
utilitarian purposes, and then as an addition gives them esthetic elaboration for 
two reasons : his interest in his work and the dictates of tradition. In spite of the 
latter fact, the artist’s originality has not been altogether inhibited. As Dr. Firth 
well says, “‘ It is as if freed from the necessity of always having to create something 
of novel design in order to capture the public attention he could concentrate on the 
development of variations within the traditional bounds and on the refinement of 
his technique.” In any case, the energies of the artist were released by the norms 
of the native economic, ceremonial and religious life, and when these norms are 
destroyed by white contact the art itself decays. After writing some wise words on 
the critique of primitive art, Dr. Firth concludes by reminding us that the objects of 
New Guinea industry illustrated in this book are “ full of meaning in the social and 
religious life of the people who make them.” 
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A careful examination of the illustrations against the background furnished by 
the text will increase our appreciation of the esthetic and mental powers of the 
natives of New Guinea. 

The publishers and author are to be congratulated. Perhaps similar ventures 
will be made for other primitive peoples. This has already been done in part for 
some of the islands off the New Guinea coast and in Melanesia generally by Miss 
G. A. Reichard and the Columbia University Press in Melanesian Design (two vols.), 
reviewed in Oceania, Vol. 5, No. 4. 


A. P. ELkIn 


Marsden and The Maoris. By Eric Ramsden, with an Introduction by Peter H. 
Buck. Angus and Robertson Ltd., Sydney, 1936. Pp. i-xix, 1-295. 
Price 12/6. 


This book which was originally intended to be a memoir of Martha Marsden 
based on certain material to which the author was fortunate enough to gain access, 
grew, through the discovery of further material bearing on life in New Zealand a 
century ago, into a most valuable and interesting contribution to the missionary, 
administrative, and social history of New Zealand in the thirties of last century. 
It will also be appreciated by students of Australian history for the way in which it 
shows the close administrative and missionary bonds by which New Zealand and 
New South Wales were tied together, adds to our knowledge of the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden and his family (there is an appendix on the latter), and gives interesting 
glimpses of life and progress in New South Wales; the references to the Busby 
family and to George Hawke, the father of the fruit industry, are examples of the last. 

The author gives a very detailed account of the work of the Anglican and 
Methodist missionaries in the early days of New Zealand, of their difficulties, of 
failures, disputes, and inquiries. The Rev. Wm. Yate, Rev. John Whiteley, Rev. 
Nathaniel Turner and the Rev. Joseph Orton and others are made to live before us 
while fresh information is given about Samuel Marsden’s seventh and last voyage to 
New Zealand in 1837. The purpose of this was to inquire into the charges 
made against Mr. Yate, formerly a missionary there. Professor Elder, in his great 
edition of Marsden’s letters and journals (The Letters and Journals of Samuel Marsden, 
1932) described this visit from Mr. Marsden’s journals. Mr. Ramsden was able to 
write of it from the point of view of Marsden’s daughter, Martha, who kept a journal 
for herself and also acted as her father’s amanuensis. 

Another important part of this book is the light it throws on the position and 
efforts of James Busby, the first British resident there. This is based on private 
documents now in possession of the Busby family, and we hope that the full story 
will be published in the near future. Busby was given position and a difficult task 
without power; he was, to use the Maori description of him, “‘a man-of-war 
without guns.”’ This was unfortunate as he did show an understanding of the Maori 
way of life and of the problems of racial contact. His reference to land ownership 
when dealing with the case of a white adventurer is a case in point : ‘‘ Those chiefs,” 
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he wrote, ‘‘ were undoubtedly the heads of their tribes, but this gave them no authority 
to dispose of the land in which the meanest individual of the tribes has as just a right 
of property as themselves. And had you, sir, paid to those chiefs what they would 
have considered the price . . . you would have had to satisfy the claims of probably 
500 other individuals before you would have been permitted to take possession of 
your property. This disposes of your claim to any property in the soil of this 
country.” Likewise in passing judgment on another case, he rightly referred to 
the Maori’s superstitious dread of being cursed, and also, though without using the 
term, to the native law of muru. 

Incidentally, there are several such references in the book to native customs, 
which make it of special interest to anthropologists. Thus one of Marsden’s artisan- 
catechists working in the New Zealand Mission had been looked upon as uu or 
compensation for the son of a chief who died in Parramatta. William White, 
pioneer Methodist missionary, was called upon to settle a land dispute in which a 
chief based his claim on the fact that his father had set his rat traps there. According 
to Mr. White this was one of the best titles to land that could be set up. 

There is one very sad side to the story which Mr. Ramsden has to tell, namely, 
the low moral condition of life in the Bay of Islands; it was a veritable sink of 
iniquity, and for that the white man was primarily responsible, though Maoris, 
especially chiefs, co-operated in trading their womenfolk so that they might obtain 
the goods which they needed. As Dr. Buck puts it in his Introduction, the desire 
for European goods could be satisfied only by meeting the demands of Europeans, and 
so ‘‘ the Maori adopted pecuniary prostitution as the only adequate means of satisfying 
his own demands for European goods.” Fortunately the missionaries on the other 
side of the Bay were endeavouring to inculcate Christian ideals, and at the same time 
seeking to assist the Maori in the improvement of his material culture, and with the 
regular colonization of New Zealand after the period described in this book, a change 
for the better took place; and this change must in great part be attributed to the 
work of Marsden and the missionaries. 

Mr. Ramsden has done a great piece of historical research and was fortunate 
in coming across so much hitherto unpublished material. 

A. P. ELKIN 


Aboriginal Australian and Tasmanian Rock Carvings and Paintings. By D. S. 
Davidson. (Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. V. 
1936. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. Pp. 1-151. Price 
in Australia 14/9. 


All students of the art, past and present, of the aborigines of Australia will 
be grateful to Dr. Davidson for this survey of the types and distribution of 
native carvings and paintings. The book is well illustrated both by drawings, 
photographs and coloured plates, and the significance, or suggested significance, 
of the paintings and carvings is given wherever possible. In this connection the 
author emphasizes the fact that though the art of rock carving seems now to be 
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extinct, that of rock painting is practised, and so it is still possible in some regions 
to obtain the meaning of the paintings. The most interesting part of the book is, 
therefore, his brief description of the rock paintings at the lightning and rain 
totemic centres of the Wardaman tribe, whom Dr. Davidson visited. Though there 
is obviously room for further investigations into the subject even here, the author 
was satisfied that the chief paintings at the lightning centre, representing two 
brothers, culture-heroes, are part and parcel of the religious and social organization 
of the tribe. These brothers and the wife of the married one’ have their definite 
places in the subsection and kinship systems of the tribe. They introduced sub- 
incision and now visit the centre during the rainy seasons. The paintings are said 
to have been the work of these heroes themselves. They are obviously retouched, 
no doubt at the beginning of the rainy season, as in the case of the Wondjina paintings 
of Northern Kimberley, but the author did not elicit any information on this matter. 

One interesting fact was gleaned, that the home of the chief lightning brother 
is beyond Hall’s Creek, that is in northern Kimberley (not western as the author 
writes). Further in the nearby rain totem centre a painting is found which rain is 
said to have brought from Hall’s Creek. The object depicted is said to be something 
like a yam, but not found locally. As a few pictures somewhat of the Wondjina 
type (vide Davidson, pp. 124-132, and A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Rock-Paintings of North-West 
Australia,” Oceania, Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 257-79) have recently been found east and 
south of Wyndham, showing signs of retouching, we may accept the tentative 
conclusion that a certain type of totemic art, closely associated with the representation 
and retouching of human figures, originated in the Northern Kimberley and spread 
eastwards over the North Australian border. Dr. Davidson would apparently be 
prepared to agree with this, though he might not also agree that the subsection 
system and subincision have likewise spread into the same region from Eastern 
Kimberley, but I believe there is sufficient evidence to prove this. Let us hope that 
Dr. Davidson will publish any material he has on the social organization of the 
tribes of Northern Australia visited by him. 

I am sure that he will be interested to learn that though the art of rock-carving 
is no longer practised, I have one informant in New South Wales of high rank in the 
secret life, to whom some of the carvings in the Hawkesbury-Hunter district are an 
open book ; some are historical records, some represent the totems of the local group, 
and others deal with the secret life. This will be published later. 

The author is right in saying that the Wondjina paintings are basically similar in 
type to paintings and carvings of anthropomorphic type in many parts of the 
continent, and postponing the question of ultimate origin until more research in the 
field has taken place. 

I have referred mainly to the author’s discussion of rock paintings in areas where 
the art is still practised, but the other parts of the book make us realize that Australia 
has a human pre-history which, as usual, is full of interesting problems. Dr. Davidson 
has enabled us to see the subject as a whole, and for this service we welcome his 
painstaking survey. 

A. P. ELKIN 














